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THE HORATIAN EPISTLE AND ITS INTRODUCTION 
INTO SPANISH LITERATURE 


N the Renaissance poetry of Spain, as in that of France and 
England, we find verse epistles which are, in some respects, simi- 
lar to the modern prose essay. They clearly constitute a special 
type of poetry: they are neither epic nor lyric, but have a definite 
literary form and function of their own. The verse epistle of this 
type, which I shall call Horatian, is, or at least has been in the 
past, an important genre, one of those ‘‘institutional imperatives’’ 
of literary history ‘‘which both coerce and are in turn coerced by 
the writer.’’* Before attempting to analyze individual examples 
of the Horatian epistle, I think it expedient to approach the genre 
historically. Historical perspective in itself can not supply us 
with a basis for esthetic judgment, but it can give us an organic 


1N. H. Pearson, ‘‘ Literary Forms and Types/Or a Defense of Polonius,’’ 
English Institute Annual:1940 (New York, 1941), p. 70. 

I should make it quite clear from the start that I am using the term 
‘*Horatian epistle’’ in a generic sense; by this I mean that, while many 
Horatian epistles may be direct imitations of Horace’s Epistulae, my definition 
includes all epistles of a certain type, even though they may not be direct 
imitations of Horace. This clarification is necessary because, in the usage of 
Menéndez y Pelayo and others (see notes 20 & 21 below), the term ‘‘ Horatian 
epistle’’ has apparently been so restricted as to exclude all but direct imita- 
tions of Horace. I, however, have in mind what Prof. Arnold G. Reichenberger 
has referred to as ‘‘the Spanish epistola de cosas familiares as a poetic genre, 
[founded] under the auspices of Horace, of course.’’ (‘‘BoseAn and the 
Classies,’’ CL, III [1951], 117.) 

I should like here to acknowledge with gratitude my debt to Prof. Reichen- 
berger, whose article on Boscin’s epistle to Mendoza (HR, XVII [1949], 
1-17) and whose generous personal suggestions and criticism have been of 
great help to me in writing the present study. 
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view of the genre and thus, perhaps, guide us in our analysis of 
the individual specimens. 


I 


We look in vain for classical definitions of the verse epistle as 
a type of poetry. Aristotle was primarily concerned with epic 
and dramatic poetry; he hardly more than theoretically recognized 
even lyric poetry. Horace, in his Ars Poetica, did likewise; yet 
this latter compendium of classical literary theory is itself a verse 
epistle. 

It is obvious that Horace’s first book of Epistulae is closely re- 
lated to his two books of Sermones ; in meter, diction, and subject- 
matter these three books form a group that is easily distinguishable 
from the Odes and Epodes.*? Horace himself refers to this threefold 
division of his works when he writes: 


Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque: 
carmine tu gaudes, hic delectatur iambis, 
ille Bioneis sermonibus et sale nigro. 

(Epist. II, ii, 58-60) 


Carmen is lyric poetry, or the Odes; iambic meter the Epodes; 
and the last line refers to satire. Professor George L. Hendrick- 
son has convincingly argued that the Ancients considered satire to 
be the generic term which includes both the Sermones and the 
Epistulae; sermo, as opposed to carmen, refers to the colloquial 
style which is as characteristic of the Epistulae as it is of the 
Sermones.* 


Roman satire had begun with Lucilius, but was still in the 
process of formation during Horace’s day.* From a theoretical 


2 We do not entirely exclude from consideration the two epistles of the 
Second Book and the Ars Poetica. But these three long compositions are 
concerned primarily with literary theory; both length and restriction of sub- 
ject-matter set them apart from the twenty epistles of the First Book. Epist. 
IT, ii, is, however, closely related to these in its genuinely epistolary tone. 

8 George L. Hendrickson, ‘‘Are the Letters of Horace Satires?’’ AJP, 
XVIII (1897), 313-324. 

*See George C. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace: A Study in the Classical 
Theory of Imitation (Madison, 1920). Cf. G. L. Hendrickson, ‘‘ Horace and 
Lucilius,’’ Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve (Baltimore, 1902), pp. 


151-168, and ‘‘Satura—the Genesis of a Literary Form,’’ CP, VI (1911), 
129-143. 
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viewpoint it was considered to be a kind of comedy, closely related 
to the Old Comedy of the Greeks. Aristotle had considered the 
Old Comedy relatively crude and uncivilized in its direct attacks 
on personalities; this characterization was automatically extended 
to satire, as we can see in Horace’s caustic ‘‘sale nigro’’ and in 
his faint praise of Lucilius and imitators (Serm. I, iv & x; II, i).° 
In Juvenal we see the complete evolution of the bitter style of per- 
sonal invective, the ‘‘carmen maledicum,’’ as Varro called it.® 

Though Horace recognizes this theoretical acerbitas of satire, 
it is obvious that his own satires evolve in a different direction. 
His first book of Sermones (35 B.C.), though quite Lucilian, con- 
tains a moderate declaration of independence from his predecessor. 
He prefers laughter to invective: ‘‘Ridiculum acri/fortius et 
melius magnas plerumque secat res’’ (Serm. I, x, 14-15). His 
second book (30 B.C.) shows that he has not only declared, but 
achieved, a considerable degree of genuine independence. And 
we may consider his Sermones as preludes to his Epistulae (20 
B.C.), in which his personal style is at last fully developed. ‘‘In 
Horace the theory [of bitter satire], though frankly expressed in 
various places, had least effect upon his practice, and he gradually 
worked farther and farther away from it in the development of 
that mild philosophical humor and playful wit which culminated 
in the perfect urbanity and charm of his Letters.’’* Thus, whereas 
Juvenal, deadly earnest, launches a scathing frontal attack on the 
stupidity and immorality of other people, Horace with gentle 
laughter puts an ironic finger on faults to which he himself does 
not claim to be immune.*® ‘‘Ridentem dicere verum’’: he tells 
the truth without the seriousness of a crusader and maintains an 
urbane equilibrium. ‘‘Nil admirari’’ is his Stoic motto; a detached 
air is the true sign of the gentleman. 

If, then, Horace’s epistles and Juvenal’s satires are considered 
to be divergent species of a single ancient genre, they may also be 
considered the prototypes of two new genres. A summary formal 

5 See Hendrickson, AJP, XVIII, 313-324. According to Greenough and 
others, ‘‘sale nigro’’ means ‘‘ caustic potash.’’ 


6 Quoted by Hendrickson, AJP, XVIII, 313. 
7 Ibid., 314. 


8 Cf. Aristotle’s distinction between the edpw»y and the Bwyoddxos as superior 


and inferior types of humorists, Rhet. III, 18: the former makes fun of him- 
self, the latter of others, 





—— se mnanentiaieemnenemaenanl 
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analysis of Horace’s Epistulae will be our first step in attempting 
to define the Horatian epistle as a genre and to trace its early 
history in Spain.® 

The most clearly and specifically literary aspect of Horace’s 
Epistulae is their meter, the dactylic hexameter. The adaptation 
of the epic hexameter to the ‘‘low’’ or plain style, begun by 
Lucilius and perfected by Horace, was a genuinely creative step. 
Virgil’s epic style is one of sustained elevation, built upon Homeric 
archaisms; Horace’s epistolary style is in vocabulary, syntax, and 
subject-matter related to the colloquial speech (sermo) of the 
contemporary Roman. Horace was of course aware of the revolu- 
tionary nature of this use of hexameter, which since Homer had 
been very closely associated with the epic style; the title of his 
first essays, Sermones or Conversations, seems designed to prepare 
the reader for something on a lower plane. He explicitly denies 
that versifiers in this colloquial style should be called poets. 


Neque enim concludere versum 
dixeris esse satis; neque, si quis scribat uti nos 
sermoni propiora, putes hune esse poetam. 
Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior atque os 
magna sonaturum, des nominis huius honorem. 
(Serm. I, iv, 40-44) 


Yet is is easy to see that Horace himself, without indulging in 
epic grandiloquence, does more than merely ‘‘concludere versum.’’ 
That is to say, in his Sermones and Epistulae meter is not just an 
ornament added to what would otherwise be ordinary conversation, 
but rather an organic form which heightens our awareness of his 
flexible and highly concentrated colloquial style. Very often his 
versification is an essential part of the comic effect of his lines; 
in fact, the hexameter, with its epic associations, easily lends 
itself to mock-heroic use. Perhaps the clearest example of this 
is found in his fable of the Town Mouse and the Country Mouse 


®It is obvious that such an attempt must be a dialectical process: we 
cannot begin with a rigid definition of the Horatian epistle and expect to find 
perfect examples of it it Spanish literature, nor can we approach Spanish 
literature without at least a tentative definition, if we intend to study the 
Spanish history of what was a genre common to European literature as a 
whole. For a discussion of this theoretical problem, see René Wellek and 
Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), Chaps. XVII & 
XIX, esp. p. 268, 
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(Serm. II, vi) ; the passage beginning at line 100 shows that same 
heightening of style which is so hilarious in the second chapter 
of Don Quizote. 


Iamque tenebat 
nox medium caeli spatium, cum ponit uterque 
in locuplete domo vestigia . .. . 


And the comic effect of the famous line ‘‘Parturient montes, 
nascetur ridiculus mus’’ (Ars poet., 139) is also largely dependent 
upon its metric form: it is the meter itself which causes the 
homoeoteleutic rhyme of the final foot, ‘‘-lus mus,’’ to stand out in 
silly grandeur, flaunting the rules of classic prose and verse alike.’® 

This same line illustrates Horace’s epigrammatic use of the 
hexameter; the polished expressiveness of his truisms is due in 
large part to their neat metric coherence. These epigrams, though 
often ironic, are not usually comic; quite serious for example, and 
also metrically orthodox, is the formulation of his key doctrine 
of the Golden Mean: 


Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 
(Serm. I, i, 106-107) 


Though lacking the further unifying force of rhyme, this is just 
the sort of epigrammatic generalization with which we are familiar 
in Alexander Pope’s poetry ; however lacking it may be in lyricism, 


10 Horace’s comic line is quantitatively normal. But the rigidly prescribed 
final two feet of the normal Latin hexameter had, in addition to the obligatory 
pattern of quantity, an equally obligatory pattern of word-stress coinciding 
with the metrical ictus; this made it impossible for the normal hexameter to 
end in a stressed monosyllable: 2. .|2. This ‘‘rule,’’ though not recog- 
nized by Classical preceptors, can easily be established by observation: in the 
first 100 lines of the Aeneid, for example, line 65 is the only exception. In 
the initial four feet of the Latin hexameter, on the other hand, the patterns 
of dactyls and spondees and of ictus and word-stress are far more flexible. 
(Cf. W. F. Jackson Knight, Accentual Symmetry in Vergil, Oxford: Black- 
well, 1939.) Horace’s line, then, is metrically quite normal until we reach 
the climactic fifth and sixth feet: .¢ |; this places ‘‘mus’’ in the in- 
significant last syllable of the hexameter, a position normally reserved for 
mere morphological suffixes. Simultaneously there occurs that ridiculous 
rhyme ‘‘-lus mus,’’ which most certainly would not be found in serious classic 
verse. (Cf. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., ‘‘One Relation of Rhyme to Reason: Alex- 
ander Pope,’’ MLQ, V [1944], esp. p. 324.) 
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it is not prosaic, for the same thing cannot be said in prose.** The 
artistry of Horace’s epistles is, in part at least, a matter of metric 
form. 

Beyond the technique of meter we see a larger form which is 
specifically epistolary. In its form, the literary epistle bears 
to the familiar letter a relationship which resembles that of the 
literary dialog to ordinary conversation. Within the classical 
tradition, both of these forms seem to have been developed in prose 
primarily by the Greek philosophers; this is not surprising, for 
both forms made possible the presentation in personal terms of 
what might otherwise have been abstractions difficult for the 
reader either to sympathize with or to understand. The philo- 
sophical use of the dialog, because of Plato’s popularity, is well 
known ; the philosophical epistle found more favor with Aristotle 
than with Plato and seems gradually to have grown in importance 
as Attic culture spread and philosophers became separated from 
their disciples. During the Hellenistic period epistles of this sort 
became the equivalent of modern learned publications. The Epi- 
eureans, like the Christians later on, joined the Peripatetics and 
Aristotelians in developing this prose genre.** Horace was un- 
doubtedly an avid reader of Epicurus’ own famous epistles; it was 
perfectly natural, then, that having adapted the dialog to verse 
in Book IT of his Sermones, Horace should draw upon the parallel 
tradition of the philosophical epistle when he wrote his Epistulae. 
For the epistle in verse Horace had the precedent of one of 
Lucilius’ satires.** And, of course, the familiar letter as a non- 
literary model of form was always available to him. 

E. P. Morris, in his analysis of Horace’s epistolary form,'* has 
indicated the main stylistic devices which give Horace’s epistles 
some of the personal tone of a familiar letter. ‘‘The name of the 
person addressed is almost invariably in the first line, as it would 
be in the heading of a letter. . . . In most Epistles some personal 


11 Cf, Cleanth Brooks on ‘‘the heresy of paraphrase’’ in The Well 
Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), pp. 176-196. 

12 Hermann Peter discusses the Greek ‘‘Lehrbrief’’ and ‘‘ Moralbrief’’ 
in Der Brief in der rémischen Litteratur (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 15-19; ef. Fiske, 
Lucilius and Horace, pp. 176-177. 

13 Fiske, op. cit., p. 178. 

14E. P. Morris, ‘‘The Form of the Epistle in Horace,’’ Yale Classical 
Studies, ed. A. M. Harmon, II (New Haven, 1931), 79-114. 
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details accompany the name, so selected as to make a natural 
transition to the main theme. . . The other place in an Epistle 
where Horace most frequently used personal details to produce the 
effect of a letter is at the end... . In many Epistles the recur- 
rence to the personal note at the end is extremely normal, with 
almost the effect of the signature to a modern letter.’’ The formal 
structure, then, of Horace’s epistles resulted ‘‘from the use of 
personal details at the beginning and at the end, inclosing the 
subject, when there was one, between two passages in familiar 
tone. ...’’*® Seattered details of a similar sort contribute to 
the epistolary effect: direct questions, requests for a reply, precise 
reference to the circumstances under which the author is writing. 

Despite the personal details, however, the result is an epistle 
and not a letter. ‘‘It was by the introduction of . . . impersonal 
matter that a letter was turned into an epistle, and it is by the 
presence of such subjects that an epistle can be distinguished, on 
internal evidence alone, from a letter. The subject most frequently 
thus introduced into Horace’s Epistles is philosophy; when this 
is in the form of an exhortation to seek wisdom, it is easily made 
personal and harmonized with the tone of a letter... .’’** The 
Horatian epistle is, then, a literary genre which unites in verse 
the subject-matter of philosophy and the form of the personal let- 
ter. Matter and form, in the successful epistle, are inseparable: 
philosophy is reshaped by meter, epigrammatic polish, and the 
tone of a personal letter. We can not, literarily, evaluate the 
philosophy abstractly as philosophy or the outer form as form 
alone: we must judge whether the two are merged to make a poem. 
It is as though Horace were endeavoring, in the words of Morris, 
‘*to fuse dedication and subject into a single form, in which the 
dedication shall be reduced to an address, the personal tone shall 
be carried on and connected with the subject, and the subject shall 
seem to be a natural expression of thought or emotion to the 
friend.’’ ** 

It is not necessary here to analyze in detail Horace’s thought 
as expressed in his epistles or to trace its philosophic sources. 
Horace’s is not a coherent system, but rather an eclectic personal 
attitude which derives its generalizations chiefly from the Stoic 


15 Ibid., pp. 110-111. 
18 Ibid., p. 113. 





am 


: 
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and Epicurean moralists. Perhaps his basic theme is moderation: 
he advocates inner calm without asceticism, enjoyment of life with- 
out pleasure-seeking. His approach tends to be negative: ‘‘ Virtus 
est vitium fugere’’ (EZpist. I, i, 41). He attacks the excesses of 
the money-mad materialist, but does not deny his own dependence 
on good food and wine. Pragmatism, skepticism, and ironic good- 
humor characterize his attitude of classic sanity. 

Having in mind the foregoing summary analysis of Horace’s 
Epistulae, we can begin to trace the history of the Horatian epistle 
as a literary genre. For Horace’s epistles are not only the proto- 
types of the genre: being highly developed and diversified speci- 
mens, they furnish us with an adequate, though tentative, definition 
of the genre. Leaving aside the reflections of a unique personality 
which make Horace’s epistles specifically his and no one else’s, 
we can deduce a generic form, an ‘‘institutional imperative.’’ 
We may, for the present at least, conclude that the essential ele- 
ments of this form are meter, a more or less colloquial diction, an 
epistolary framework, and moralistic subject-matter. These ele- 
ments seem to be somewhat polaric: the meter often stands in tense 
contrast to the diction, the personal framework in contrast to the 
impersonal subject-matter. And, since they may be integrated 
in different proportions, these same elements offer the genre a wide 
range of potential development. 


II 


*‘Horacio fué de los poetas latinos menos saboreados en la 
Edad Media.’’** This statement of Menéndez y Pelayo expresses, 
I think, the consensus of scholarly opinion. Dante, though steeped 
in Virgil, mentions Horace only vaguely: ‘‘L’altro é Orazio satiro 
che viene’’ (Inferno IV, 89). And Boccaccio’s commentary on this 
line shows that, for him too, Horace was only a name, a famous but 
virtually unknown poet of Antiquity. Petrarch seems to have been 
a pioneer in the rediscovery of Horace. The influence of Horace 
is less apparent in the Rime than it is in Petrarch’s Epistulae 
Metricae and other Latin verse. This Latin verse was extremely 
influential throughout Europe. Coluccio Salutati and other Italian 
humanists continued to spread the influence of Horace. Com- 


17 Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Horacio en Espafia, Vol. I, 3rd ed. 
(Madrid, 1926), p. 56. 
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mentaries on Horace’s works were written by Landino, Poliziano, 
and others. But in the vernacular the influence of Horace’s 
epistles seems to have been relatively insignificant until the six- 
teenth century, when they were imitated in Ariosto’s Satire and 
later (ca. 1550) translated by Lodovico Dolce.'* 

It was about this same time that Horace’s influence was felt 
in Spanish poetry. Details of this influence have been pointed 
out by Spanish humanists and scholars from the late sixteenth 
century on. The compendium of these annotations and commen- 
taries is Menéndez y Pelayo’s Horacio en Espasa, a useful source- 
study containing many valuable pieces of information and opinion. 
What such notes lack, from our viewpoint, is an organic or formal 
approach: translations, imitations, and reminiscences of Horace’s 
lines are recorded more or less chronologically, but their significance 
is not always evident. This ‘‘source’’ approach has brought to 
light most of the more superficial instances of Horace’s influence 
on Spanish poetry, but has completely passed over some instances 
of a fundamental sort. For example, Menéndez y Pelayo asserts 
that the Marqués de Santillana paraphrased the Beatus ille in 
his Comedieta de Ponza,’® but he ignores the more significant fact 
that Garcilaso de la Vega, though not translating, imitating, or 
paraphrasing any given passage of Horace’s works, was the author 
of the first Horatian epistle in Spanish literature.*° Don Rafael 
Lapesa has been the only scholar, so far as I know, fully to recog- 


18 My source for the foregoing is chiefly Gaetano Curcio, Q. Orazio Flacco 
studiato in Italia dal secolo XIII al XVII (Catania, 1913), passim. 

19 Horacia en Espaiia, I, 56-57. 

20 Menéndez y Pelayo does not mention Garcilaso’s Epistola, but such an 
omission could hardly have been inadvertent. After emphasizing the fact 
that ‘‘Garci-Lasso estaba empapado de Horacio,’’ he concludes, ‘‘La oda. 
horaciana habia tomado earta de naturaleza en nuestro Parnaso; faltaba 
introducir la sfitira y la epistola. Hicieron lo segundo Boscin y D. Diego 
de Mendoza....Cabe de todas suertes a Mendoza la gloria de haber 
intentado el primero escribir en verso castellano epistolas morales a imitacién 
del solitario tiburtino. Veremos luego cufn bien prendié esta semilla en el 
suelo eastellano.’’ Horacio en Espaiia, Vol. II, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 1885), pp. 
15+20. Ever since these words were published, it has generally been accepted 
without question that the Horatian epistle in Spain began with the Mendoza- 
Boseén exchange: see, for example, A. Gonzflez Palencia & E. Mele, Vida y 
obras de Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (Madrid, 1941-1943), III, 86. 
But ef. note 21 below. 
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nize the ‘‘ interés histérico’’ of Garcilaso’s Epistola a Boscén ‘‘como 
primicia de un género literario’’; he writes, in his valuable study 
of Garcilaso’s poetry, ‘‘La primera epistola horaciana de nuestra 
literatura es la que Garcilaso dirige a Bosefn en octubre de 1534. 
Aunque no deriva especialmente de ninguna de las de Horacio, 
responde al tipo de aquellas en que el venusino mezela lo doctrinal 
y lo familiar.’’** It is upon precisely this formal concept of type, 
and not upon the mere imitation of details of content alone, that 
we must base our study of literary genres. 

Examining now the form of Garcilaso’s Epistola, we first note 
that it is written in verso suelto, or blank verse. This metric form 
was without precedent in Castilian literature: Boscin’s Historia 
de Leandro y Hero, as Professor Hayward Keniston has shown, 
must have been written several years later.2* Even in Italy, which 
was the immediate source of the new forms imported by Boscan, 
Garcilaso, and Mendoza, blank verse (verso sciolto) was in 1534 
still a recent innovation. It had been introduced by Trissino, in 
his Sofonisba (1515), as the standard verse form for classical 
tragedy in Italian; since then it had been growing in favor, es- 
pecially with the more classical translators and imitators of Ovid, 
as the modern equivalent of the unrhymed hexameter.** But there 

21 Rafael Lapesa, La trayectoria poética de Garcilaso (Madrid: Revista 
de Oceidente, 1948), pp. 144-146. We know that this epistle antedates the 
Mendoza-Bosefn exchange by at least five years. Garcilaso’s Epistola a 
Boscén was written in 1534, as has been demonstrated by Prof. Hayward 
Keniston, Garcilaso de la Vega: A Critical Study of his Life and Works 
(New York, 1922), pp. 130, 238. The Epistola de Mendoza a Boscén has 
been dated tentatively as written about 1540 (Keniston, Garcilaso, p. 330), 
and this is confirmed by the date of Boscin’s marriage, September of 1539, 
terminus a quo for his reply to Mendoza (A. G. Reichenberger, ‘‘ Boscin’s 
Eptstola a Mendoza,’’ HR, XVII [1949], 1, note 3). 

22 Keniston, Garcilaso, p. 331. Menéndez y Pelayo is, then, again mistaken 
in stating that ‘‘el verso suelto ...tuvo en Bosecin su primer artifice 
castellano.’’ Antologta de poetas liricos castellanos (Santander, 1944-1945), 
X, 206. 

” 8 Francesco Flamini, Il cinquecento (Milano, n.d.), pp. 191-192, 228-229, 
242-247; Prof. Keniston (Garcilaso, p. 337) suggests the possibility that in 
Avignon, where he wrote his epistle, Garcilaso had just seen for the first time 
Alamanni’s egloghe and selve in blank verse and immediately proceeded to 
try this form himself. Cf. Herrera concerning the versos sueltos of Garcilaso’s 
Epistola: ‘‘Son invencion de los poetas modernos, porque no se halla memoria 
dellos en los antiguos Italianos. hazen Cintio Giraldo i otros inventor destos 
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was certainly no established Italian convention for the use of blank 
verse in the sermoni and capitoli of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; terza rima had, since the Divina commedia, been the 
recognized form for all such satirical and moralizing poems. And 
this terza rima convention had carried on into the sixteenth cen- 
tury : the somewhat Horatian Satire (1495) of Antonio Vinciguerra 
were followed by Lodovico Ariosto’s Satire (1517-1533), which are 
true Horatian epistles in terza rima, perhaps the only non-Latin 
precedent that Garcilaso had for the genre.** Garcilaso could not 
have been unaware of this predominant Italian tradition and of 
the unprecedented nature of his own use of blank verse. In fact, 
he seems to refer precisely to this in lines 5-7 of his Epistola: he 
is unwilling to be so formal with Bosedn as to ‘‘buscar estilo. . . 
tal cual a culta epistola conviene.’’** Similarly, in lines 8—11, 


versos al Trissino, que escrivio en ellos la Italia libertada . . . quieren los 
Toseanos que estos versos se usen para representar el verso eroico Griego i 
Latino; porque los hallan convinientes para ello por la composicion de muchos 
versos juntos.’’ Obras de Garci Lasso de la Vega con anotaciones de Fernando 
de Herrera (Sevilla, 1580), pp. 382-383. See also T. Navarro Tomés in 
Garcilaso, Obras, 4th ed. (Madrid, 1948), Clasicos Castellanos, Vol. III, p. 
lvii: ‘‘En el uso del verso suelto tuvo presentes a Trissino, Alamanni y 
Bernardo Tasso.’’ 

In my discussion of Garcilaso’s Epistola I follow Navarro’s edition and 
the explanations given in his notes. 

24 Flamini, Il Cinquecento, pp. 206-212. Lodovico Ariosto, Opere minori, 
ed. Filippo-Luigi Polidoro (Firenze, 1894), Vol. I. At least one Italian 
satirist, however, did recognize other Italian verse forms as modern equivalents 
of the hexameter: Lodovico Paterno used both ottava rima and blank verse in 
his satires (Flamini, p. 212). And Ludovico Dolce, who seems to have been 
the first Italian translator of Horace’s Epistulae, used blank verse; see his 
La Poetica e Sermoni con le morale Epistole d’ Oratio (Vinegia, 1549), men- 
tioned by Curcio, Orazio Flacco, p. 163. 

25I am supported by Keniston in thus interpreting Garcilaso’s lines: 
‘*The poet himself disclaims any effort to write in a lofty poetic style’’ 
(Garcilaso, p. 238). But Lapesa paraphrases these lines as follows: ‘‘El 
poeta quiere dar cuenta de si a Bosc4n, con estilo ‘presto, distinto, de ornamento 
puro, / tal cual a eulta epistola conviene’: con la llaneza descuidada que es 
propia de la confianza sincera, pero dentro de los limites marcados por el 
adjetivo ‘culto’’’ (La trayectoria, p. 144). 

One can not be sure, however, to what conventional literary form Garcilaso 
may be referring as the ‘‘culta epistola.’’ My own tentative assumption is 
that by ‘‘ornamento’’ he means rhyme and is referring to the Italian conven- 
tion of terza rima in capitoli and satire, which often took the form of epistole. 
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he expresses his appreciation for ‘‘. . . aqueste descuido suelto 
y puro,/lejos de la curiosa pesadumbre.’’ This too may be taken 
as a reference to the freedom and classical ‘‘purity’’ of verso 
suelto, as compared to the ‘‘curiosa pesadumbre,’’ or recherché 
elaboration, of interlocking rhyme. We can at least conclude that, 
being a thorough humanist even by Italian standards, for he him- 
self wrote poems in classical Latin, Garcilaso deliberately chose 
blank verse as the most acceptable modern equivalent of dactylic 
hexameter (cf. note 23); he seems to have considered it more in 


keeping than terza rima with the informality of an epistle written 
to a friend. 


Looking now at the diction, we find a similar informality: with 
the exception of an occasional hyperbaton and the rather elaborate 
periphrasis of the last two lines, the diction is almost that of prose, 
at times rather learned, at times more colloquial, at times almost 
slangy, as in the case of the Gallicisms ‘‘varletes’’ and ‘‘argén’’ 
(vss. 75 & 76).*° All of which has led Professor Keniston to ques- 
tion its poetic qualities: ‘‘In fact there is hardly a poetic image in 
the composition. . . . It is hard to see how the material gains by 
being presented in rhythm.’’ * 


26 ** Argén,’’ unlike ‘‘varlete,’’ does appear in the Academy dictionary, 
as an archaism meaning ‘‘silver’’ or ‘‘money,’’ with a refrdén that illustrates 
the latter usage. Navarro Tomés cites its use by Berceo (‘‘argent’’) as 
‘*silver’’ (ef. Rafael Lapesa, ‘‘La apécope de la vocal en castellano antiguo. 
Intento de explicacién histérica,’’ Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, II 
{[Madrid, 1952], 200) and by the Arcipreste de Talavera, in an enziemplo, 
with the meaning of ‘‘money.’’ Prof. Otis Green points out that Quevedo 
also uses it with this meaning (Obras completas: Obras en verso, ed. Astrana 
Marin [Madrid, 1932], p. 267). ‘‘Argén,’’ then, is not a neologism created 
ad hoc by Garcilaso; but, given its context in Garcilaso’s epistle describing 
conditions in France, this uncommon word does function as a Gallicism. Of. 
Herrera’s note on this word (Obras de Garci Lasso, pp. 383-384): ‘‘licito es 
a los eseritores de una lengua valerse de las vozes de otra; concede se les usar 
las forasteras, i admitir las que no se an escrito antes . . . assi G. L. esecrive 
desde Francia argen, porque el Frances llama argent a la plata... .’’ 

27 Keniston, Garcilaso, p. 239. In the 17th century Tamayo de Vargas 
defended Garcilaso’s style with these words: ‘‘. . . facilidad, deseuido, libertad 
sin afectacién ni exornacién de sentencias, todo lo tiene esta carta, cuya llaneza, 
en vano y sin razén es culpada, pues ella es particular alabanza en este género 
de eseritura.’’ (Quoted by Navarro Tomas in his 1911 edition of Garcilaso, 
p. 169, note to vs. 6.) Lapesa similarly asserts that this epistle ‘‘tiene el 
encanto de acerearnos a la intimidad del poeta y de dejarnos verle sonreir’’ 
(La trayectoria, p. 146). 
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This raises, it seems to me, an interesting problem: Must all 
metrical compositions contain poetic imagery? Or, to use other 
words, is the non-lyrical ipso facto non-poetic? Certain con- 
temporary standards of taste and propriety, of ‘‘decorum,’’ tend 
to support this view: Homer and Lucretius, it might be said, wrote 
what was essentially prose, merely adding verse form as an orna- 
ment to their narratives and philosophy. And one could find 
passages which might seem to point to this conclusion. But other 
passages, the ones in which we see Homer and Lucretius at their 
best, show clearly, I think, that phonetic cadence is an essential 
part of their style, and hence of their total effect or meaning. 
Horace himself explicitly advocated a style that would seem at 
first glance to be commonplace, but was actually the creative re- 
sult of carefully choosing and juxtaposing words of current usage: 


Ex noto fictum carmen sequar, ut sibi quivis 
speret idem, sudet multum frustraque laboret 
ausus idem: tantum series iuncturaque pollet, 
tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris. 

(Ars Poet., 240-243) 


This classic ideal has been a challenge met by poets of many dif- 
ferent periods: by those of the Renaissance and Neoclassical pe- 
riods, by Wordsworth, by T. 8. Eliot. As for rhythm, Horace, as 
we have already seen, denied that mere meter makes poetry out of 
prose; yet his own epigrammatic force is almost totally lost when 
we translate his epistles into English prose. In much the same 
way, Alexander Pope, who has been accused of being the best prose 
writer of the eighteenth century, wrote verse whose rhythm and 
rhyme are really essential to its wit, its total meaning (see note 10). 
We cannot, then, accept as a universally valid standard of poetry 
the still prevalent Romantie prejudice against non-lyrical verse. 

Returning to Professor Keniston’s criticism of Garcilaso’s 
epistle, the ‘‘material’’ does, it seems to me, gain ‘‘by being pre- 
sented in rhythm.’’ In lines 17-18, for example, the ingenuity of 


the conceit is heightened by the accentual pattern of the hendeca- 
syllables : 


Alargo y suelto a su placer la rienda, 
mucho mAs que al caballo, al pensamiento. . . . 
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The change of stress from 2nd-4th-8th syllables to 1st-3rd-6th is 
more ehective than commas in setting off the suspended parentheti- 
cal phrase, and the major stresses of the second line, 6th and 10th, 
neatly counterpose the ‘‘caballo’’ and the ‘‘pensamiento’’ to which 
the speaker simultaneously gives rein. Or turning again to the 
passage which we have already found to be quite colloquial in dic- 
tion, lines 73-76, if we were to rearrange the words arhythmically 
as prose, the formal balance of the last three lines would be lost 
in the amorphous list which resulted. 


. . . donde no hallaréis sino mentiras, 
vinos acedos, camareras feas, 

75 varletes codiciosos, malas postas, 
gran paga, poco argén, largo camino... 


Isosyllabiec rhythm gives symmetry to the phrases of lines 74 and 
75 and, with line 76, brings out the broken pattern, the shift from 
two to three phrases, from fluidly accented 8th syllable to violently 
accented 6th and 7th, from post-position to pre-position of ad- 
jectives. All of this contributes to the cumulative climax of the 
last line’s violent exasperation. Which does not, of course, prove 
that Garcilaso’s Epistola is ‘‘sublime’’ poetry. But it does in- 
dicate how metric pattern in the Horatian epistle yields important 
rhetorical effects and is hence no ‘‘mere’’ or ‘‘superfluous’’ orna- 
ment, but a formal element essential to this sort of poetry. 

Rising now from the level of meter and diction to that of 
epistolary form and moral content, we find a high degree of inte- 
gration in Garcilaso’s Epistola. The first words are the name of 
the addressee and the last five lines send greetings to a mutual 
friend and give the date and place that the epistle was written: 
within this framework of an ordinary letter we find a perfectly 
modulated movement from personal details to generalization on the 
value of friendship and back to personal details. The very first 
lines refer to the friendship of Bosc4n and Garcilaso; ‘‘amistad’’ 
is specifically mentioned in line 9. But the ‘‘impersonal’’ moral 
subject-matter drawn from Aristotle’s Ethics is so gradually 
brought in and so closely tied to the poets’ friendship that it is 
never really impersonal at all; it is completely reshaped by the 
context, by the tone of the whole epistle. As a matter of fact, 
there are pronouns of the first or second person in every sentence, 
in almost every phrase, pronouns which constantly relate each 
statement to Garcilaso and Bosc4n themselves. 
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Garcilaso’s epistle is not an imitation of any one epistle by 
Horace, but it is hard to see why its close formal resemblance to 
Horace’s briefer, wittier, and more personal epistles (Epist. I, iii, 
iv, viii, & xi, for example) has generally passed unnoticed.** Per- 
haps the main reason for such an oversight is that this type of 
Horatian epistle, the epistle in the lighter vein, was not subse- 
quently cultivated to any considerable extent in Spanish litera- 
ture; two other early epistles, inferior in form but philosophically 


more serious and ambitious, had a greater influence upon later 
epistles. 





Garcilaso’s Epistola a Boscén was first published in 1543, in 
Las obras de Boscén y algunas de Garcilaso de la Vega; in the same 
famous first edition of Spanish Renaissance verse there appeared 
two epistles which were written some five years later than Garci- 
laso’s (see note 21): the Epistola de Don Diego de Mendoza a 
Boscaén and the Respuesta de Boscén a Don Diego de Mendoza.” 
The three epistles appear in the same volume and are the products 
of the same circle of literary friends. Bosc4n obviously figures as 
a personality in all three of the epistles and may be considered the 
center of the circle; he was the oldest of the three, the leader in 
Italianate innovation. Another mutual friend, Mosén Durall, ap- 
pears in all three of the epistles. Gutierre de Cetina, a younger 
poet, is also mentioned by Mendoza, as one of the group; Cetina 
himself, not long afterwards, addressed a verse epistle to Mendoza 
in which he mentions both Bosc4n and Garcilaso.°° Mendoza and 
Boseaén speak also of Jer6énimo Augustin and Monleén. Yet, though 
members with Garcilaso of this same circle, Mendoza and Bosc4n 
did not follow the precedent of their more gifted friend: in their 








28It can be argued, but to my mind most unconvincingly, that this re- 
semblance in form is purely coincidental. We can not of course reconstruct 
Garcilaso’s mind at the time that he wrote the epistle, but to maintain that in 
writing a verse epistle he was uninfluenced by the Latin master of the genre, 
who in addition was a poet whose other works we know Garcilaso read, ad- 
mired, and imitated, would be to choose the equally undemonstrable, but far 
more unlikely, alternative. 

29T shall henceforth refer to these by page-number as they appear in 
Las obras de Juan Bosedn, ed. W. I. Knapp (Madrid, 1875), pp. 402-423. 

30 Dated 1543 by Hazafias, ed. Obras de Gutierre de Cetina (Sevilla, 
1895), I, xxv; the epistle itself is in Vol. II, 106-116. Cf. Rafael Lapesa, 
‘*Gutierre de Cetina. Disquisiciones biogrfficas,’’ Estudios hispdnicos: 
Homenaje a Archer M. Huntington (Wellesley, 1952), pp. 316-317. 
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epistles they turn to a close imitation, and even translation, of 
Horace’s more doctrinal epistles, the Nil admirari (I, vi) in par- 
ticular. Their Horatian sources were noted by Menéndez y 
Pelayo,** who was aware of their historical importance in the fu- 
ture development of the genre in Spain; more recently Professor 
Arnold G. Reichenberger has further clarified Bose4n’s sources 
and bas shown how Bosean successfully ‘‘tries to create something 
new out of the classic heritage, contemporary Italian Neo-Platonic 
ideology, and his own experiences and observations.’’ Little can 
here be added to Professor Reichenberger’s detailed analysis of 
Boscén’s epistle, an analysis which, as he points out, would prob- 
ably yield similar results if applied to Mendoza’s epistle.** 

Mendoza and Boscfn, with their more explicit and doctrinal 
Horatianism, were probably more directly indebted than Garcilaso 
to the precedents set by the Italian humanists; certainly this is 
true of their choice of terza rima rather than blank verse (see 
above). And their more elaborate verse form is indicative of a 
generally more elevated style: their relatively infrequent use of 
colloquialisms and their more predominantly impersonal tone of 
moralizing generality stand in contrast to the friendly directness 
of Garcilaso’s unrhymed epistle. We can not, of course, attempt 
to exclude either of these two styles: both have precedents within 
the wide range of Horatian models, and each has its own value. 
Besides, the difference is one of degree rather than of kind. The 
fact is that the more elevated and impersonal style, which we 
today may find a bit pedantic, seems to have been more favored by 
the Renaissance sensibility; in Spain, as in France and England, 
this style of epistle was destined to prevail. 

In France and England the neoclassical couplet was to be the 
favored form; in Spain the epistles of Mendoza and Boscan firmly 
established, though not to the complete exclusion of blank verse, 
the Italian convention of terza rima in Horatian eyistles. They 
also established a predominantly Stoic attitude as the proper one 
to be extolled in such epistles. The famous Epistola moral a 
Fabio, Spain’s seventeenth-century masterpiece in this genre, is in 
a sense already being shaped by a national tradition of ascetic 
Stoicism ; Menéndez y Pelayo long ago pointed out a very close 
resemblance of certain lines in this epistle to others in Boscdn’s, 


31 Horacio en Espafia, I, 61-62; II, 16-24. Antologta, X, 272-278. 
82 ‘*Bosein’s Eptstola a Mendoza,’’ HR, XVII (1949), 1-17. 
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rightly claiming, ‘‘Bueno es ir notando estas coincidencias para 
que se vea el hilo de la tradicién entre nuestros epistolégrafos 
horacianos.’’** But, of course, Horace’s Epistulae were themselves 
a constant source of these Stoic ideas and phrases, and also of 
Epicurean commonplaces on the simple pleasures of country life; 
Virgil and the pastoral tradition, too, were always available. 

Mendoza’s and Boscfn’s specific debts to the classics have al- 
ready been pointed out by others; it is perhaps of more interest 
here to note what new themes they add to the content of the 
Horatian epistle. Professor Reichenberger shows how ‘‘Boscén 
fuses Horatian, Cortesano, and Christian ideology.’** Such an 
integration of classical, neoclassical, and Christian themes fore- 
shadows Francisco de Aldana’s magnificent Carta para Arias 
Montano sobre la contemplacién de Dios y los requisitos della,** 
in which the form of the Horatian epistle proves to be perfectly 
adaptable to the expression of the Neoplatonic and even mystic 
ideals of sixteenth-century Spain. (Aldana was thus to accom- 
plish within the framework of the Horatian epistle what Fray 
Luis de Léon, at about the same time, was accomplishing with the 
Horatian ode.) 

Another non-Horatian theme that we find in Mendoza and 
Bosedn is heterosexual love, a theme which, by classic standards, 
has no place in a serious discussion of the ideal philosophical life. 
And, to judge by Mendoza’s attempt at introducing this theme, 
we might conclude that the classic taboo was quite sound. Mendoza 
addresses 27 lines directly to ‘‘Marfira’’ in a typically Petrarchan 
apostrophe (pp. 409-410) ; though this parenthetical passage has 
certain pastoral elements in common with its setting, it shatters 
the epistolar tone of the poem by its implicit exclusion of the 
addressee and is completely alien to the Stoic spirit of the epistle’s 
ostensible theme of ‘‘Nil admirari.’’** The following tercets, for 
example, seem to me irreconcilably opposed in spirit: 

38 Horacio en Espaia, II, 21-22; cf. Antologta, X, 274-276. 

34 Loe. cit., p. 6 & passim. 

85 First published in Primera parte de las obras . . . del Capitdén Fran- 
cisco de Aldana (Milfin, 1589). More readily available today in Bohl de 
Faber’s Floresta; ed. Cossio in Cruz y Raya, No. 13 (April, 1934), pp. 113- 
138; Aldana’s Epistolario poético completo, ed. Rodriguez-Mofiino (Badajoz, 
1946), pp. 62-76. 


36 These are clearcut aspects of the lack of unity in Mendoza’s epistle. 
Petrarchan epistles and capitoli were written in the tradition of Ovid’s 
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El no maravillarse hombre de nada, 
Me parece, Bosean, ser una cosa 
Que basta 4 darnos vida deseansada (p. 402). 


Por ti (i.e., Marfira) la ardiente arena en el desierto, 
Por ti la nieve helada en la montaiia, 
Por ti me place todo desconeierto (p. 409). 


Boscén’s Respuesta, on the other hand, has a genuine unity of tone, 
reflecting his personal assimilation of both classic ideals and the 
ideal of Christian marriage. Boscfn describes in detail the rigor- 
ous Stoic ideal of ataraxia (pp. 411-414), but then, not unlike the 
ironic Horace, takes a personal position which is realistically 
modest : 
Pero, sefior, si 4 la virtud que fundo 
Llegar bien no podemos, 4 lo ménos 
Eseusemes del mal lo més profundo (p. 414). 


From this point on Boseén expounds, not the ideal of Stoic perfec- 
tion, but a personal plan of life based on the equally classic ‘‘buena 
mediania.’’ On this basis he easily shows that his married life 
is a peaceful compromise between the unattainable ideal of Stoic 
detachment and the Petrarchan torments of youthful promiscuity. 
Speaking of his former mistresses, he says 


Eran ya para mi sus galardones 
Como tesoros por encantamientos, 
Que luego se volvian en carbones. 
Agora son los bienes que en mi siento, 
Firmes, macizos, con verdad fundados, 
Y sabrosos en todo el sentimiento. .. . 
El campo que era de batalla, el lecho, 
Ya es lecho para mi de paz durable: 
Dos almas hay conformes en un pecho. 
(Pp. 415-416) 


Christian marriage thus becomes an integral element in the Hora- 
tian epistle as re-created by this sixteenth-century Spaniard. 


Heroidum epistolae rather than in that of Horace’s Epistulae; see Charles E. 
Kany, The Beginnings of the Epistolary Novel in France, Italy, and Spain 
(Univ. of Calif. Press, 1937), pp. 3-6 & passim. It is hard to see how the 
torments of Petrarchan love could possibly be reconciled with the ataraxia of 
Horatian philosophy. 
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Another important innovation with which Bosecfn widens the 
range of attitudes expressed in the Horatian epistle is seen in his 
explicit appreciation for life in the city: though he praises the 
idyllic life of the country, he does not condemn the city completely 
like Horace does, or pretends to do.** Boscén realistically con- 
siders the city as the center of civilization that it is, and not merely 
as the center of feverish greed; the country serves as an ideal set- 
ting for conjugal and family affection and activities, but for va- 
riety, for friendship and social life the city too plays its réle in the 
well-balanced life. Bosc4n recognizes its artificiality as a necessity 
and refuses to condemn it; in this his philosophy seems more honest, 


or at least more maturely catholic, than that of Horace and Virgil— 
and Guevara and Rousseau. 


Y el cumplimiento, que es siempre pesado, 
A lo ménos aquel que de ser vano 
No es ménos enojoso que escusado, 
Alaballe estar4 muy en la mano 
Y decir que por solo el cumplimiento 
Se conserva en el mundo el trato humano. 
Nuestro vivir asi estaré contento ... (p. 422). 


In conclusion, the Horatian epistle was firmly established as 
a poetic genre in Spanish literature with the publication of Las 
obras de Boscén y algunas de Garcilaso in 1543. We find here, as 
in Horace, a rather clearcut division between two types of epistle. 
That of Garcilaso, in blank verse, is an informal, occasional note 
in which generalizations on the subject of friendship at no point 
exclude the concretely personal tone of friendship between the 
writer and the addressee. This epistle, short and relatively simple, 
has a concentrated unity which is unattainable in longer epistles 
like those of Mendoza and Boscén. The latter, in terza rima, are 
more like the modern essay: whereas the addressee is often lost 
sight of, the speaker is constantly present, setting forth his ideas 
in a more or less personal form. Mendoza and Boscaén continue the 


87 Horace has nothing but praise for life in the country and nothing but 
condemnation for life in Rome; see the references listed by O. E. Nybakken, 
An Analytical Study of Horace’s Ideas (State Univ. of Iowa, 1937), s. v. 
‘“City,’’ ‘‘Country,’’ and ‘‘Rome.’’ We can not but assume that Horace 
lacked candor in this respect: no poet could be more urbane, less rustic, than 
he of the Sabine Farm. 
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classic Horatian themes of Stoic calm, the Golden Mean, the simple 
pleasures of country life, and friendship. But Boscén successfully 
brings in new elements: he reserves the country not only for the 
enjoyment of literature and wine, but also for the happinesses of 
family life; and, what is more, he finds city life, too, very pleasant 
socially. Both these epistles end with invitations to enter into the 
peaceful, friendly life described: ‘‘Ven conmigo adonde voy.’’ 

Mendoza wrote other epistles, but they were not published until 
1610.°* Although while still in manuscript they undoubtedly ex- 
ercised some influence upon later epistles, the three epistles pub- 
lished in 1543 mark the real establishment of the genre in Spain; 
they were the seeds from which the Horatian epistle was to grow 
and develop within Spanish literature. 

Euiss L. Rivers 
Dartmouth College 


88 See Obras poéticas de D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, ed. W. I. Knapp 
(Madrid, 1877) ; Gonzflez Palencia & Mele, op. cit. 











BALTASAR GRACIAN ET LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS 


L "HOMME et l’ceuvre sont amplement connus depuis les travaux 
substantiels d’A. Coster (Baltasar Gracién [New York, 1913] ) 
et plus récemment de C. Eguia Ruiz et M. Batllori (‘‘ Vida alternante 
de B. G. en la C. D. J.,’’ Arch. Hist. 8. J., XVIII, [1949], 1-84) ; 
le premier ayant vidé la question des sources littéraires, et les 
autres ouvrant une voie nouvelle, celle de la formation scolaire et 
religieuse du moraliste au sein de la Compagnie de Jésus. 

A vrai dire 1’étude qu’on va lire date de 1929. Mais les circon- 
stances ne permirent point sa publication; de sorte qu’elle s’est 
laissé devancer. Sa portée générale demeure cependant intacte, de 
méme que |’indication des sources qu’elle comporte. 

Chose étrange! Pendant longtemps, pour insolite que paraisse 
la méthode, on a traité Graci4n comme s’il n’avait été ni étudiant 
sous la discipline de la Ratio studiorum, ni Recteur de Tarragona, 
ni profés des quatre veux et disciple d’Ignace. Comment croire 
qu’une si longue et si profonde emprise n’ait pas laissé de traces en 
ses ouvrages? En réalité cette empreinte est double. Elle affecte la 
forme. Elle erée surtout le fond, distinction que nous adopterons 
pour la facilité, bien qu’elle soit trompeuse. 


Quelles étaient done la théorie et la pratique courante de la 
Compagnie en matiére de forme littéraire? 

Pour s’en donner une idée, il faut d’abord relire le Ratio 
studiorum (1599), ec’est-A-dire son plan, son régime d’études;* 
il faut surtout considérer l’esprit dans lequel la doctrine en fut 
appliquée. 

De fait, elle est toute pénétrée par les disciplines de 1’Institu- 
tion oratoire de Quintilien. Que les éléves s’instruisent de son 
génie, essayent ses industries, collectionnent les épithétes, les images, 
les pensées, les métaphores; que chacun compose son herbier, puis 
qu’ensuite sur une méme idée on se rompe 4 la paraphrase, a 
l’inversion, 4 l’analyse, 4 1’amplification, au rythme, a l’harmonie, 

1J. B. Herman. La pédagogie des Jésuites au XVI* siécle, Louvain, 


1914, Université de Louvain. Recueil des travaux publiés par les membres 
des conférences d’Histoire et de Philosophie, premiére série, fascicule 36. 
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au développement par chrie, en un mot au jeu multiple de 1’orne- 
mentation: ‘‘venio nune ad ornatum, écrit Quintilien (Inst. or., 
VIII, 3, 1), in quo sine dubio plus quam in ceteris dicendi partibus 
sibi indulget orator.’’ Et voilA laché le mot oraculaire, ornatum, 
le mot ot l’on emprisonnerait les secrets de l’art d’écrire et de 
parler, jusqu’é l’oubli du souci primordial, celui de peindre l”"homme 
et la vie, pour y substituer des tarabiscots. 

‘*Tl principio dominante di essa [rettorica aristotelica] consis- 
teva nel considerare la forma letteraria come un ornamento in- 
gegnoso e dilettoso, aggiunto alla nuda espressione del pensiero.’’ * 
Sous cette distinction du fond et de la forme, on retrouvera sans 
peine celle de la substance et de l’accident, telle que l’avait formu- 
lée Aristote. Le grand philosophe ne se doutait pas de quel mal 
il serait le pére par cette théorie, d’ot les rhéteurs allaient tirer 
leur esthétique de l’ornement et du baroque. Doctrine facile et 
dangereuse ; car si les ornements ne sont qu’une surfrappe et des 
richesses surajoutées 4 une substance immuable, toujours pareille 
& elle-méme, comment ne pas étre reconnaissant a 1’écrivain qui 
les traite avec exubérance? Avec exubérance d’abord, puis avec 
une compléte indifférence 4 1’égard du contenu, en les considérant 
comme un objet en soi; ensuite avec subtilité, et finalement avec 
hermétisme, parce qu’il est inévitable qu’A force de se laisser 
prendre a la piperie des mots et 4 chercher des correspondances, on 
ne tombe dans le piége du calembour, du rébus et de l’obscurisme, 
qu ’éviterait le souci d’exprimer des idées. 

Et voila la pente ot avaient glissé les rhéteurs de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, oubliant que l’art est une perpétuelle création, of la vie 
ne se sépare point de son expression, parce qu’elle l’engendre en 
s’y résolvant. L’expression en effet ne s’applique pas du dehors 
sur le fond de la pensée créatrice ; elle est le terme de son évolution 
et procéde du dedans. 

Ce n’est pas pour dire que le Ratio studiorum ait versé dans 
le précieux et encore moins dans l’obscurisme. En aucune fagon. 
Bien que fondé sur l’esthétique de Quintilien, il a le bon sens de 
n’en point adopter la faicheuse progéniture. Mais ce que le livre 
ne recommandait pas, les maitres chargés de l’interpréter ne se 
firent guére scrupule de l’y introduire. Sous la pression du courant 


2 Benedetto Croce. I Trattatisti italiani del ‘‘Concettismo’’ e Baltasar 
Gracién, Napoli, Stab. Tipografico nella R. Université, 1899, p, 1. 
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qui entrainait Gongora, nous voyons les jeunes Jésuites espagnols 
rivaliser de conceptisme et d’ingéniosité dans l’art d’écrire. Com- 
ment croire que leurs professeurs ne les aient pas encouragés? 

Le mal était plus profond dans la Compagnie que la sévérité 
de l’Ordre ne le laisserait supposer. 

C’est surtout sous le généralat du P. Mucius Vitelleschi (1615— 
1646), quinze ans aprés la publication du Ratio studiorum, qu’on 
peut constater parmi les jeunes gens de la Compagnie le goiit du 
phébus et de la prédication en style maniéré ou, comme on disait 
alors, le travers de ‘‘darse a los conceptos’’. 


Une lettre du P. Vitelleschi au Provincial de Toléde en 1631 
offre un spécimen de 1’état des choses dans 1’Espagne centrale: 


Le eneargo mucho el remedio de la falta que se nota en no pocos de nuestros 
predicadores, que no predican con el espiritu y fervor y santo celo que 
deben, sino que todo se les va en conceptos agudos, y no pocos dellos muy 
extravagantes, dichos con un estilo y palabras tan afectadas, que la mayor 
parte del auditorio no les entiende. Ahora aiiadiré lo que de nuevo he 
sabido de persona muy fidedigna, de acertado parecer, que siente harto 
el dafio de la Compaiifa, y es que el que més falta en lo dicho es el P. 
Galindo, y fuera de ello, tiene en sus sermones asuntos paradéjicos, como 
decir u probar que el bien, por ser bien, nos dafia y hace guerra, que el 
amor es cuchillo de lo que amamos, y que viene a morir a manos del bien 
que ama; que la Santa Virgen murié porque no habia de morir. 

Con razén se maravillan algunos hombres prudentes y religiosos de 
que permitan predicar a quien asi lo hace. Encargo a V. R. seriamente 
que advierta muy claramente todo lo que se nota, y que si no se ve en él 
una grande enmienda, le saque de la ocupacién del pilpito. .. . 

Eseribenme que los Hermanos [les Scolastiques ou étudiants de la 
Compagnie] predican con el lenguaje oscuro y afectado que he dicho, y 
son aplaudidos de no pocos de los nuestros, como se vid en Madrid en 
la octava de Nuestro Padre Ignacio, en que predicaron todos los ocho 
dias en el refectorio, y algunos de los Hermanos dijeron algunas cosas 
que pedian ser corregidas; v. gr. dijo uno que Dios no supo o no pudo 
sacar de una vez a nuestro Padre Ignacio. 4Cémo se dejé pasar sin 
correccién proposicién semejante? Por amor del Sefior, que V. R. cuide 
de esto como conviene, y lo encargue muy apretadamente a los inmediatos 
superiores.® 


8 Antonio Astrain. Historia de la Compajiia de Jesiis en la Asistencia 
de Espatia. Madrid, 1912-1925. T. VI (1916), 111. ‘‘Toletana.’’ Epist. 
Gen. a Pacheco, Provincial, 20 enero 1631. 
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Tel était le défaut des sermons et . . . de certains livres, dont 
un au moins, |’Elucidarium Deiparae du P. Poza (Alcala, 1626), 
fut mis 4 1’Index des livres prohibés (1628). 

Est-ce 4 son imitation que Gracidn parlant du nez (Criticén, 
Primera parte, Crisi IX) écrit: ‘‘Ayudan [las narices] mucho a 
la proporcién del rostro’’, et plus loin (Tercera parte, Crisi VI), 
**es la faccién de la prudencia essa [la nariz] . . . sefiuelo de la 
sagacidad y providencia’’? 

Poza avait écrit: ‘‘Nec contemnenda partis huius consideratio 
a qua vultum distinctio et forma pendet maxime: est enim nasus 
sagacitatis ac prudentiae symbolum, inter aures et oculos medius 
censor, et iudex eorum quae videmus vel audimus.’’ * 

Or ce Pére Poza fut professeur 4 1’Université d’Alcala, et 
l’auteur d’une Rhétorique, ot il canonisait ses principes. 

Déja en 1617, le Pére Vitelleschi avertissait le Provincial de 
Castille, Juan de Montemayor, qu’il devait apprendre aux étudiants 
de la Compagnie 4 précher contre le péché et non a s’amuser in- 
génieusement a des recherches de mots ou A des phrases étudiées 
qui ne produisaient aucun fruit dans les ames.® 

Il s’exprime avec plus de clarté encore en 1623, dans une lettre 
au Pére Provincial d’Aragon, Pedro Continente, le supérieur de 
B. Gracian: ‘‘Mucha necesidad hay, de que reformemos el modo 
de predicar que algunos han empezado a usar, nada conforme al 
que se ha practicado en la Compaiiia, con el cual ha hecho en el 
mundo tan grande fruto como hemos visto. Dicenme que ahora 
hay algunos que parece que suben al pilpito a hacer ostentacién 
de su lenguaje e ingenio y que sus sermones se enderezan a este 
fin, y no a mover las voluntades de los oyentes a que aborrezcan y 
huyan los vicios.’’ ® 


Et d’autres mercuriales encore, qui révélent combien le défaut 
était tenace parmi les étudiants et les prédicateurs de la Compagnie. 
Comment s’étonner dés lors de voir notre éliacin truffer son dossier 
de trouvailles glanées parmi les élucubrations de ces acrobates de 

4Poza. Elucidarium Deiparae (De capillis Deiparae), Aleal4, 1626. 

5 Astrain, t. V, 112. ‘‘Castellana.’’ Epist. Gen. a Montemayor, Pro- 
vineial, 20 abril 1617. 

¢ Astrain, ibid. ‘‘Aragonia.’’ Epist. Gen. a Continente, Provincial, 5 
junio 1623. 
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la chaire? Le traité qu’il en tira sous le titre d’Agudeza y Arte de 
ingenio ne parut qu’en 1642. 

Un autre ouvrage sur la matiére avait connu une vaste diffusion. 
Il émanait du bolonais Pellegrini,’ Trattato delle agudezze, Bologne, 
1639. Cependant, comme il marquait un recul, il est fort possible 
que Gracidn ait composé le sien pour le combattre et maintenir les 
vrais principes du conceptisme. 

Mais surtout, professeur et bel esprit, il se sera laissé entrainer 
a la tentation de publier son cours, ses fiches, son Corrigeons-nous 
et l’ample moisson de sa cueillette littéraire. 


Mais venons-en 4 1’étude du fond et de ce monde évoqué par 
le moraliste. 

Car Gracian n’est pas seulement une sorte de rhétoriqueur, il 
a peint aussi la figure humaine. C’est la sienne sans doute, mais 
quelle physionomie! Combien expressive et exceptionnelle! On 
peut tenir qu’elle se dresse avec un relief unique dans l’histoire de 
la littérature espagnole. Ses traits d’une valeur universelle se 
précisent 4 travers 1|’Héroe (1637), le Politico (1640), le Discreto 
(1646), en cercles concentriques, pour s’imposer dans 1’Ordéculo 
manual.® 

Cette figure, disions-nous, ¢c’est lui, le Recteur de Tarragona; 
lui-méme et tous ceux qu’il a gouvernés ou fréquentés. C’est la 
distillation de 1’expérience religieuse et mondaine poussée en vrille 
jusqu’au tréfonds des consciences, d’un psychologue rompu a 
l’introspection comme @ la dissection des Ames, selon les disciplines 
de Saint Ignace; avee cette différence capitale cependant d’un 
alambic a l’autre et cette transposition qui sépare l1’homme de Dieu 
de l’homme de lettres, le maitre des Exercices soucieux uniquement 
du salut de ses fréres, de l’auteur des Mazimes, en passion de les 
peindre. 

Voici comment s’exprime ce Recteur: ‘‘Es gran parte del regir, 
el disimularse’’ (Or. 88). ‘‘El no declararse luego . . . amaga 
misterio en todo . . . es el recatado silencio, sagrado de la cordura’”’ 
(Or. 3). ‘‘Hamse de sellar los afectos, cuanto mas los defectos’’ 

7 Parfois orthographié ‘‘ Peregrini.’’ 

8 Nos citations de Graci4n sont faites sur 1|’edition de Barcelone, par 


J. Giralt, 1734, pour le Criticén, l’Ordeulo et l’Héroe, et sur celle de Madrid, 
Imprenta Real de la Santa Cruzada, 1674, pour les autres traités. 
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(Or. 126). ‘*Sin mentir, no decir todas las verdades’’ (Or. 181). 
Quel art de la composition! De cet art il paraitra intéressant de 
découvrir quelques sources ignorées jusqu’ici. 

On lit au paragraphe 144 de l’ouvrage: ‘‘Entrar con la agena, 
para salir con la suya. Es estratagema del conseguir; aun en las 
materias del cielo encargan esta santa astucia los christianos 
maestros. Es un importante disimulo porque sirve de cebo. . . .”’ 

Quels directeurs? Rien de moins que celui qui fixa dans ses 
Ezercices les Régles du Discernement des Esprits, ot il présente 
la tactique comme une astuce diabolique au sens invoqué d’ailleurs 
par Gracidn lui-méme (par. 193): ‘‘Atencién al que entra con la 
agena, por salir con la suya.’’ 

La marque de fabrique se reconnait encore au paragraphe 211, 
dans l’éloge de 1’ indifférence: ‘‘Este atenta la indiferencia no 
tanto para lo que seré quanto para lo que puede ser. Este mundo 
es un cero, a solas no vale nada; juntandolo con el cielo, mucho: la 
indiferencia a variedad es cordura.”’ 

On la retrouve enfin au paragraphe 69, 4 propos du fléau: 
‘*Bs leecién de advertencia la reflexién sobre si: un conocer su 
disposicién actual y prevenirla: y aun decantarse al otro extremo 
para hallar entre el natural y el arte el fiel de la sindéresis: prin- 
cipio es de corregirse el conocerse. . . .’’ Déja esquissée sous la 
méme image dans le Discreto: ‘‘Importar4 mucho conocer esta 
destemplanca de humor para vencerla: y aun entonces convendra 
declinar al otro estremo, si se ha de dexar alguna vez la acertada 
mediania, para ajuster el fiel de la prudencia.’’ ® 

Comment cet appel a 1’indifférence et surtout cette métaphore 
du fiéau de la balance n’évoqueraient-ils pas invinciblement le 
souvenir de la premiére semaine des Ezercices de saint Ignace,’° 
et les Régles? ‘‘Tantum utendum illis esse, quantum iuvant ad 
finem; quapropter necesse est facere nos indifferentes’’ ... 
‘Agere contra, ut me inveniam in stilo staterae.’’ ‘‘Contraria 
contrariis . . . ut si quis inveniatur propensus ad gulam... .’’ 

Ailleurs, au paragraphe 180, voici sa méthode : ‘‘ Hanse de discu- 
rrir las materias por entrambas partes y resolverse por el uno y otro 

% El Discreto, No rendirse al humor. Invectiva, parag. 5. 


10 Ezercitia Spiritualia Sancti Ignatii de Loyola et eorum directoria, 


Matriti, 1919. (Momumenta Ignatiana, ser. Ila, dans Monwmenta historica 
S.J.) 
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lado, disponiéndolas a dos vertientes. ...’’ Ne retrouvons-nous 
pas ici les régles de 1’Election,™* avec leur tableau en deux colonnes? 

Et que penser de la pratique suivante? ‘‘Prevenirse en la for- 
tuna préspera para la adversa. Arbritrio es hacer en el estio la pro- 
visién para el invierno’’ (Or. 113). C’est un conseil extrait de 
l’exposé sur le discernement des esprits ot il est recommandé de 
s’approvisionner durant les moments de consolation pour affronter 
le temps de la sécheresse. 

Quant 4 l’industrie qui consiste 4 connaitre son défaut domi- 
nant: ‘‘Conocer su defecto rey . . . comience a hacerle la guerra 
. . . para ser sefior de si es menester ir sobre si: rendido este cabo 
de imperfecciones, acabarfn todas’’ (Or. 225); qui n’y verra la 
théorie de l’Agere Contra ** et de 1’examen particulier? 

Puis vient ce précepte: ‘‘Hanse de procurar los medios hu- 
manos como si no huviese divinos; y los divinos como si no huviese 
humanos. Regla de gran maestro, no ay que afiadir comento”’ 
(Or. 252). Cependant nous en ferons un, car c’est ici l’indication 
formelle de la source que nous signalons. Nous lisons en effet dans 
la Ratio quam in gubernando tenebat Ignatius, rédigée par Pedro 
de Rivadeneyra: ‘‘ En las cosas del servicio de Nuestro Sefior, usaba 
de todos los medios humanos, como si dellos dependiera el buen 
suceso; y de tal manera confiaba en Dios, como si todos los medios 
humanos no fueran de algin efeto.’’** On ne peut traduire plus 
exactement que ne le fait Gracian. 

Ce méme petit traité avec ses Dicta fournirait encore d’autres 
indications. 

11 On entend par les régles de 1’Election la méthode proposée par le Saint 


pour choisir 1’état de vie. Le choix se fait en notant les raisons pour et 
contre en deux colonnes. 

12 L’ Agere Contra est la pratique inspirée par le principe suivant lequel 
il faut combattre la nature en la rebroussant. 

13 Cette lutte contre la nature, ses défauts ou ses vices, s’organise au 
moyen de l’examen particulier qui consiste & élire pour objectif de combat, 
en notant victoires et défaites, d’abord le défaut dominant, ensuite tel ou tel 
défaut en particulier. Conquéte de la sainteté & partir de la connaissance 
de soi. 

14 Monwmenta Ignatiana, Serie quarta: Scripta de Sancto Ignatio. Tomus 
primus. Matriti, 1904, chap. VI, p. 466 et suiv. Il est & remarquer que les 
écrits de Rivadeneyra ont été répandus dans les maisons de 1’Ordre en Espagne 
ot le R.P. est retourné, venant de Rome, aprés la mort du Fondateur. 
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Ordculo, 40: ‘‘Para la benevolencia, la beneficencia, buenas 
palabras y mejores obras.’’ 

Rivadeneyra, paragraphe 8: ‘‘Decia que ayudaba mucho [para 
ganar las voluntades] el tenerles verdadero amor y mostrarlo con 
palabras y con obras.’’ 

Ordculo, 77: ‘‘Saber hacerse a todos, discreto Proteo, con el 
docto, docto; con el santo, santo; gran arte de ganar a todos... . 
Observar los genios y templarse al de cada uno.. . haciendo 
politica transformacién.’’ Et 193: ‘‘Atencién al que entra con la 
agena por salir con la suya.’’ 

Rivadeneyra, paragraphe 8 (suite): ‘‘Ayuda aun, el confor- 
marnos con sus condiciones, y condescender con ellas: y disimular 
al principio para entrar con ellos y salir con nosotros, haciéndonos 
omnia omnibus.’’ 

Ordculo, 149: ‘‘Saber declinar a otro los males: tener escudos 
contra la malevolencia ; gran treta de los que gobiernan. No nace de 
incapacidad . . . , si de industria superior; tener en quien recayga 
la censura de los desaciertos y el castigo comin de la murmuracién.’’ 
Et un peu plus loin, au paragraphe 187: ‘‘Todo lo favorable, 
obrarlo por si, todo lo odioso por terceros. Con lo uno se concilia 
la aficién con lo otro se declina la malevolencia . . . tenga donde 
den los golpes del descontento.”’ 

Rivadeneyra, chap. III: ‘‘Tenia otra advertencia: que todo lo 
que podia dar disgusto a sus stibditos, hacia que lo ordenasen los 
superiores inmediatos, como el rector, el ministro; y todo lo que 
era de contento y gusto, lo ordenaba el Padre, de manera que le 
agradecian lo dulce y no se tentavan con él por lo amargo.’’ 

Ce n’est pas seulement quelques paralléles qu’on pourrait 
établir entre 1’Ordculo et les Dicta, c’est vingt, c’est trente. 


Avec les Exercices et les Dicta, il est une autre source encore 
que Gracién a utilisée, c’est le Memorial du Pére de Camara,** ot 
nous retrouvons de frappantes analogies. 

Ordculo, 49: ‘‘Viendo un personage, lo comprende y lo censura 
por esencia. De raras observaciones, gran descifrador de la mas 


15 Monumenta Ignatiana, Ibidem. Scripta de 8. Ignatio. Camara qui 
était Portugais avait comme Rivadeneyra connu personnellement Ignace dans 
sa jeunesse. Ses écrits ont eu la méme fortune que les Dicta. Publiés a la 
suite des Dicta dans les Monumenta. 
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recatada intimidad.’’ Il perce les gens et les déchiffre jusqu’a 
l’essence la plus intime. 

Memorial, paragr. 362: ‘‘Quando mira a uno... parece que 
le traspasa el corazén, y que le ve todo. . . . Mira el rostro, muy 
pocas veces, para ver la mudanza del rostro, usa de tanta prudencia 
y artificio divino que las primeras veces, que conversa con uno, 
luego lo conoce de pies a cabeca.’’ Il le connait du premier coup, 
des pieds a la téte. 

Ordculo, 164: ‘‘Echar al ayre algunas cosas. Para examinar 
la acceptacién y ver como reciben.’’ 

Memorial, paragr. 199, 2°: ‘‘El Padre tiene grandes artificios 
para conocer los afectos . . . como es, tocar universales y esperar 
que el que habla venga a echar lo que tiene en el 4nima.’’ 

Que de détails encore 4 glaner, sur la maniére de parler, sur la 
grace physique des sujets 4 accepter, sur le soin de s’entourer 
d’auxiliaires dévoués, et d’éviter les procés. 

Mais les traits que nous avons cités suffisent sans doute a établir 
la parenté des textes.** 

La forme méme, sentencieuse, lapidaire du P. de Camara don- 
nerait 4 penser que le style de 1’Ordculo s’y est renouvelé. Chaque 
paragraphe se termine par une sorte de résumé laconique: ‘‘luego 
lo conoce,’’ ‘‘midié el cortil,’’ ‘‘sin pedirle licencia,’ ‘‘segan 
venia la ocasién,’’ qui se présente comme un titre 4 rebours dont 
Gracian aurait repris le tour brusque pour les tétes de ses alinéas. 

Il n’y a pas jusqu’aux Régles de la Modestie ** dont on ne puisse 
relever l’influence dans 1’Ordculo. 

Ordculo, 293: ‘‘Madurez. Resplandece en la compostura. La 
compostura es la fachada del alma.’’ 267: ‘‘ Palabras de seda; se 
ha de llevar la bova llena de azicar, para confitar palabras.’’ 274: 
‘*Tener la atractiva. Que es un hechizo politicamente cortés; sirva 
el garavato galante mas para atraer voluntades. ... No bastan 
méritos si no se valen del agrado que es el que da la plausibilidad 
. . » donde ay natural asienta mejor lo artificial.’’ 


16 Pour ce qui est de 1’authenticité de ces petits écrits, elle est incontes- 
table. Cf. J. Pinius. Acta Sanct., 31 Iulii. Commentarius praevius, n°689; 
demeurés inédits jusqu’en 1878. Le manuscrit de Rivadeneyra, codex 12 
‘fadhue penes Societatem invenitur.’’ Monwm., ibid., p. 23. 

17 St Ignace appelle Régles de la Modestie, les préceptes qu’il donne a 


ses jeunes religieux por leur comportement extérieur, en vue d’édifier le 
publie. 
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Régles de la Modestie: ‘‘Hilaritatem potius prae se ferat... . 
In conversatione appareat modestia . . . cum religiosa maturitate 
. . . Serenitas exterius cernatur.’’ 

Faut-il noter que la modestie consiste précisément dans cette 
composition extérieure faite pour édifier et attirer? 

Nous avons cru quelque temps voir aussi une influence des 
lettres de saint Frangois-Xavier sur Gracién. On trouve en effet 
dans la traduction latine d’une lettre adressée au Pére Barzée: 

‘*Ubique humaniter homines curari gaudent; sed in hoe magis 
nuspiam usuvenit quam in India: Vitreum ad offensiones genus, 
vehementia frangitur... ..* Et tout naturellement on songe a 
la maxime de 1’Ordculo: ‘‘No ser de vidrio en el trato . . . quiebran 
algunos con facilidad.’’ Mais la traduction latine de Possevin 
date seulement de 1659, et l’original portugais n’enchiasse pas la 
métaphore. A moins qu’une autre traduction. ... ? 

Il reste toutefois 4 expliquer 1’étrange similitude d’un autre 
rapprochement. Saint Francois-Xavier écrit au P. Barzée en date 
du 8 Avril 1549: ‘‘ Avizareis que todas as pessoas que conversardes 
spiritualmente, assim vos havereis con elles em todas vossas pra- 
ticas, conversacoens e amizades, como se em algum tempo houvessem 
de ser vossos inimigos; porque isto vos aproveitaré para os edifi- 
eardes em todas vossas couzas, e a ellas para se confundirem, 
quando deixarem de ser vossos amigos.’’*® Ayez soin de traiter 
méme vos amis comme s’ils devaient devenir vos ennemis. 

Et Gracian conclut: ‘‘Vis avec tes amis comme avec ceux qui 
peuvent étre demain tes pires ennemis. . . . Garde-toi de dorner 
des armes aux transfuges de 1’amitié.’’ 

Nous serions-nous trompés? A ces témoignages voudrait-on en 
ajouter d’autres? II serait aisé de les relever tout au long de 
l’Ordculo. 

**Todo lo dora un buen fin, aunque lo desmientan los desa- 
ciertos de los medios’’ (66). Pour lui, la fin autorise les moyens. 
N’a-t-on pas accusé l’esprit de la Compagnie d’une déviation 
analogue ? 

**No todas las verdades se pueden dezir; unas porque me im- 
portan a mi, otras porque al otro’’ (181). Maxime conforme a la 


18 Possevinus. Epistolae Xaverianae, Libro VI, Epist. 8a, 1659. 


19 Monwmenta Xaveriana, I, p. 860, Matriti, Monumenta historieca 8.J. 
20 Ordculo, 217. 
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recommandation de saint Ignace prescrivant a ses jeunes religieux 
d’Allemagne de lui envoyer deux sortes de lettres, les unes pour 
lui, et les autres 4 montrer aux Cardinaux. (Rapporté par Riva- 
deneyra dans ses Dicta.) 

‘*El arte de mover voluntades mis consiste en destreza.. . 
un saber por dénde se le ha de entrar a cada uno . . . conociéndole 
a cada uno su eficaz impulso, es como tener la llave del querer 
ageno’’ (26). C’est le secret de la direction spirituelle selon saint 
Ignace. 

‘*No admite probabilidades la cordura: siempre camina al 
mediodia de la luz de la razén’’ (91). Voici le primat de la raison, 
piéce essentielle de la formation ignacienne. 

‘*Pensar anticipado, oy para mafiana . . . la mayor providencia 
es tener horas de ella. Para prevenidos no ay acasos’’ (151). Et 
voici l’organisation de la vie en programme conformément aux 
recettes de 1’Ordre, afin de conjurer 1’imprévu et la fantaisie. 

‘*Reservarse siempre las iltimas tretas del arte. Es de grandes 
maestros que se valen de su sutileza en el mismo ensefiarla. Siempre 
ha de quedar superior y siempre maestro’’ (212). 

C’était le fort d’Ignace de ne se communiquer que partielle- 
ment, progressivement, en ménageant toujours ses réserves. 


Aprés cela, le moyen de douter que Gracian ait largement puisé 
aux sources de sa vie religieuse? Et la merveille d’ailleurs étant 
pétri de la doctrine qu’il ait peint 4 grands traits le portrait du 
fondateur ? 

Disons plus: 4 prendre en leur ensemble les sentences de 
l’Ordculo, le reflet sur l’ceuvre d’une vie de communauté saute aux 
yeux. Un petit monde s’y concentre. C’est celui des maisons 
religieuses ot il a passé, tour 4 tour étudiant, professeur, confrére, 
inférieur et recteur. 

L’homme qui a noté dans son livre de pensées: ‘‘C’est une occu- 
pation bien pénible d’avoir 4 gouverner les hommes mais encore 
plus des fous et des bétes’’; ou encore: ‘‘L’art de gouverner c’est 
lV’art de dissimuler. . . . On ne peut vivre sans artifice. . . . C’est 
l’art aussi de savoir refuser, car savoir refuser est d’aussi grande 
importance que savoir octroyer, et c’est un point trés nécessaire a 
ceux qui commandent. ... Il y va de la maniére.... Un non 
refuser tout 4 plat, mais faire gofiter ses refus 4 petites gorgées. [1 
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ne faut pas tout refuser de peur de désespérer, mais laisser toujours 
un reste d’espérance pour adoucir l’amertume du refus. Mais on ne 
doit jamais se populariser avee personne, ni avec les supérieurs a 
cause du danger, ni avec les inférieurs 4 cause de l’indécence. . . . 
C’est avee réflexion qu’il faut se mettre en colére. Soit pour oc- 
troyer ou pour mieux délibérer, il est toujours bon de prendre du 
temps’’ etc., ete.; cet homme-la, e’est le Recteur de Tarragona qui 
parle. C’est encore lui qui confesse dans le Criticén (3a parte, Crisi 
VI): ‘Que serena gente toda esta para superiores, que ya asi los 
busean, cabegas de cera, que las puedan volver y revolver donde 
quisieren y retorcerles las narizes a un lado y a otro.”’ 

Mais c’est le subordonné qui écrit: ‘‘Aprés étre venu a bout 
du non, il faut attraper adroitement un oui... . N’étre jamais 
en part des secrets de ses supérieurs. . . . Savoir demander. Il 
y en a qui ne sauraient refuser; il ne faut point de crochet pour 
tirer d’eux ce qu’on veut. Il y en a d’autres dont le premier 
mot 4 toute heure est non. II est besoin d’adresse avec eux. II 
faut bien prendre son temps, par exemple au sortir d’un bon repas 
ou de quelque récréation qui a mis en belle humeur. Les jours 
de réjouissance sont les jours de faveur. Il ne faut pas se 
présenter lorsqu’on en voit refuser un autre, d’autant que la 
crainte de dire non est surmontée.’’ 

Et celui qui a confié 4 son journal: ‘‘Le sage se fait de la haine 
de ses envieux un miroir ov il se voit bien mieux que dans celui 
de la bienveillance. Ce miroir lui sert 4 corriger ses défauts. . . . 
Il y a des gens qui tournent la plus douce conversation en petite 
guerre. .. . Avoir des amis c’est un second étre. Entre amis tout 
est agréable. Il n’y a point désert si affreux que de vivre sans 
amis. C’est le soupirail par ot l’Ame se décharge. Mais il faut 
savoir user de ses amis . . . n’en venir jamais 4 la rupture. Un 
refroidissement vaudra mieux qu’une déclaration violente’’; celui- 
la, e’est le confrére. 

Mais subordonné, confrére, supérieur, d’une fagon comme d’une 
autre c’est toujours le Jésuite qui parle. 


Et maintenant, au bout de cette étude, aprés avoir déchiffré 
l’énorme fatras, si nous nous demandons oi il a pris les traits sail- 
lants de cette étrange figure d’Honnéte Homme, trop insondable 
pour étre d’origine mondaine, trop solitaire, trop défoncée par 
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l’épreuve, d’un fil trop aiguisé pour avoir été cueillie dans des livres, 
il viendra nettement a 1’idée que c’est dans la trame de sa vie de 
religieux, de prétre et de confesseur qu’elle s’est ébauchée. 

Prétre et confesseur, il avait anatomisé la complexion intime 
des ames, accueilli les confidences, démonté les faux nez, percé les 
mensonges; il avait enregistré sans pitié les aveux de sa propre 
conscience, mesuré 1’égoisme et sondé le néant des choses; jésuite 
il avait souffert le long apprentissage de la vie intérieure et de la 
vie commune; lu les écrits, subi et pratiqué cette ferme discipline 
ignacienne de 1’intelligence et de la volonté, cette école de prudence, 
de force et de diplomatie, cette méthode d’analyse et ce rien de 
stoicisme, qui caractérisent dans l’ensemble |’esprit de la Com- 
pagnie. 

De 1a cette connaissance experte des détours du coeur, cette 
double vue, cette finesse, cette discrétion, loin de toute naiveté 
bédouine, ingénue, et du danger d’étre dupe de soi-méme ou 
d’autrui. 

Sans doute, il ne faut pas exagérer l’importance du point de 
vue, au risque de minimiser d’autres influences, comme celle du 
siécle ou de l’ascendance peut étre juive; ou encore et surtout 
d’oublier l’alchimie du génie créateur qui catalyse ces éléments 
pour en faire un homoncule, ot leurs caractéres se fondent dans 
une indissoluble unité d’ordre supérieur. 

Mais comment méconnaitre le poids de cette formation 4 la 
fois mécanique et humaniste regue dans 1|’Ordre, ainsi qu’a pu 
le suggérer l’examen des sources? 

Par la tournure spécifique de son esprit de géométrie et de 
finesse Saint Ignace ne touche-t-il pas une face secréte de la 
vérité humaine, de l’homme de son temps et de l’homme de tous 
les temps? Classique auquel il n’a manqué pour s’exprimer que 
la puissance créatrice de l’art, mais qu’un autre a coups de larcins 
et par trahison a produit sur la scéne en le mondanisant, en le 
stylisant; un autre du méme Ordre, le jour ot parut 1’Ordculo, 
miroir de l’homme universel dans ses rapports de société, et dis- 
cipline d’habileté pour y briller. 

L. STINGLHAMBER 

Bruzelles 
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THE THEME OF THE PARADOXE SUR LE COMEDIEN 
IN THE NOVELS OF PEREZ DE AYALA 


**C’est 1’extréme sensibilité qui fait les acteurs médiocres; ¢’est la sensi- 
bilité médiocre qui fait la multitude des mauvais acteurs: et c’est le manque 
absolu de sensibilité qui prépare les acteurs sublimes’’ 

(Paradoze sur le Comédien) 


‘*Hay una paradoja del dramaturgo; es la misma que Diderot llamé 
paradoja del comediante’’ 


(Belarmino y Apolonio) 


HROUGHOUT the novels of Ramén Pérez de Ayala runs a 

predominant theme which has received scant attention, although 
its proper evaluation is indispensable to the understanding of this 
writer. This motif is a variation on Diderot’s thesis, expounded 
in the Paradoze sur le Comédien, that the great actor is uninhibited 
by sensibility, that is, that he is successful in the portrayal of 
emotions precisely to the degree that he does not feel them. In 
its wider application in the Paradoze Diderot’s doctrine assumes 
the force of a general esthetic principle: that the lack of sensibility 
is what characterizes all great creative, as well as interpretative, 
artists." Ayala’s paradox of the dramatist resumes the theory of 
Diderot but, using the same basic postulates, arrives at more com- 
prehensive and, in certain respects, significantly different conclu- 
sions. The direct reference to Diderot’s work in Belarmino y 
Apolomio serves merely as textual confirmation of an identity of 
themes in the two writers which is patent in the similarity of con- 
cept and even, at times, of terminology. What is of the greatest 
significance, however, is not the source of Ayala’s theory but the 
direction imparted to it. Whether the concurrence of ideas is 
incidental, deriving from a fortuitous similarity of theses, or 


1‘*Les grands poétes, les grands acteurs, et peut-étre en général tous 
les grands imitateurs de la nature, quels qu’ils soient, doués d’une belle 
imagination, d’un grand jugement, d’un tact fin, d’un got trés-sir, sont les 
étres les moins sensibles. Ils sont également propres & trop de choses; ils sont 
trop oceupés a regarder, & reconnaftre et & imiter, pour étre vivement affectés 
au dedans d’eux-mémes.’’ Diderot, Paradoxe sur le Comédien, in Diderot’s 
Writings on the Theatre, ed. F. C. Green (Cambridge, 1936), p. 257. All 
references in this article to the Paradoze are to this text. 
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whether it indicates an ideological indebtedness on the part of the 
Spaniard, are considerations of far less interest and importance 
than the extent of the application of the theory by Ayala, its in- 
corporation into his esthetics and philosophy. 

While Ayala is concerned largely with the applied aspect of 
the theory, its extension to the nature of artistic creation in general, 
the connection with the original question of the insensibility of the 
actor is constantly maintained. A striking exemplification occurs 
in the person of Macias, an incidental character in one of the early 
novels : ‘‘ Usted llegar4 muy lejos, Macias,’’ says one of his acquaint- 
ances, albeit somewhat ironically, ‘‘usted seré un gran hombre, 
sobre todo en escena, por la insensibilidad.’’* The parallel with 
Diderot’s theory is more extensive in a further situation involving 
the same character, an episode extremely significant for its esthetic 
implications. This is the scene in which Macias finds himself in 
the presence of the dying poet, Tedéfilo Pajares, an artist of 
mediocre ability because of his overwhelming sensibility. The 
contrast between the two men is exactly that which Diderot estab- 
lishes between ‘‘l’homme sensible et médiocre’’ and ‘‘l’observateur 
et l’*homme de génie.’’* Macias, unaffected by the pathos of the 
situation, coldly appraises Pajares as a model of theatrical behavior : 
‘‘A una distancia prudencial, por temor al contagio, estudiaba la 
expresién del enfermo, la deformacién de sus facciones, sus gestos, 
ademanes e inflexiones de voz, por si llegaba el caso de representar 
en escena algin moribundo de granulia, que todo podia ocurrir. 
Luego se iba a su cuarto y hacia sinnimero de muecas ante el 
espejo, repapil4ndose de antemano con el éxito que habia de tener 
el dia que se muriese en escena con arte tan concienzudo, tomado del 
natural.’’ * 

The situation of the artist in the presence of a dying man, from 


2 Troteras y danzaderas (Madrid, 1930), p. 212. 

8 Paradoze, p. 273; and cf. also: ‘‘Le grand comédien observe les phé- 
noménes; 1’homme sensible lui sert de modéle, il le médite, et trouve, de ré- 
flexion, ce qu’il faut ajouter ou retrancher pour le mieux.’’ Ibid., p. 277. 

*Troteras y danzaderas, p. 338. Similarly, Diderot writes: ‘*L’acteur 

s’écoute au moment od il vous trouble, et ... tout son talent consiste 
non pas & sentir, comme vous le supposez, mais & rendre si scrupuleusement les 
signes extérieures du sentiment, que vous vous y trompiez. Les cris de sa 
douleur sont notés dans son oreille. Les gestes de son désespoir sont de 
mémoire, et ont 6té préparés devant une glace.’’ Paradoze, pp. 258-259. 
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which conclusions may be drawn to support an esthetic principle, 
cannot fail to suggest a comparison with a similar situation treated 
some years later by Ortega y Gasset in La deshumanizacién del 
arte. The analogy is by no means irrelevant for it enables us to 
view in fuller perspective the role of the paradox of the actor in 
Ayala’s general esthetics. In the Ortega essay, it will be recalled, 
the author places around the bed of a dying celebrity four persons 
(the wife, the doctor, a journalist, a painter) who comprise a de- 
scending scale of emotional involvement and a rising artistic scale. 
The greater the emotional indifference, the more truly artistic the 
perspective. Only the artist stands completely unaffected emotion- 
ally.” Must Ayala’s acceptance of the theme of the paradox of the 
actor who is inhumanly detached from the emotions he seeks to 
portray be taken to imply a dehumanized interpretation of art? 
The answer is to be found in a revealing episode in Timieblas en 
las cumbres. Alberto and Travesedo come suddenly upon an idyl- 
lie scene which prompts the latter to suggest that this would pro- 
vide an ideal subject for the painter. Alberto rejects this asser- 
tion, however, maintaining that for him it is unpaintable; all he 
could capture would be the external form but not the undefinable 
and indispensable emotional content of the setting. Here is a 
patent defense of the esthetic position that form is not all in art; 


5**Por Gltimo, el pintor, indiferente, no hace otra cosa que poner los 
ojos en coulisse [the theatrical allusion is noteworthy]. Le trae sin cuidado 
cuanto pasa alli; estAé, como suele decirse, a cien mil leguas del suceso. Su 
actitud es puramente contemplativa, y aun cabe decir que no lo contempla en 
su integridad; el doloroso sentido interno queda fuera de su percepcidén. 
Sé6lo atiende a lo exterior, a las luces y las sombras, a los valores cromAticos. 
En el pintor hemos llegado al mfximum de distancia y al minimum de inter- 
vencién sentimental.’’ José Ortega y Gasset, ‘‘Unas gotas de fenomenologia,’’ 
La deshumanizacién del arte, in Obras de José Ortega y Gasset, 3rd. ed. 
(Madid, 1943), p. 289. The date of the first edition of Troteras y danzaderas 
is 1913, of La deshwmanizacién del arte, 1925. 

6 Tinieblas en las cwmbres (Madrid, 1928), p. 244. It is interesting to 
compare the actual wording of Ayala’s rejection of external form in this novel 
(first edition, 1907) with Ortega’s reference to ‘‘lo exterior ... ,’’ etc. See 
note 5, supra, and ef. Ayala: ‘‘Esto es impintable. Podrian copiarse los 
ontornos y hasta los matices sordos y discretos de esas montafiuelas, y la nota 
mate y triste del cielo, todo lo que sea forma, apariencia visible y patente; 
pero, gy este no sé qué difundido en la mafiana, este espiritu de leyenda, de 
antigiiedad remota, de melancolia y de ensuefio que todo lo empapa, y vibra 
por dondequiera como misica que viene de muy lejos, y ... ?’’ 
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equally indispensable is the emotional content. An even more 
pertinent discussion is to be found in Troteras y danzaderas be- 
tween Alberto (i.e. Pérez de Ayala) and Monte Valdés (i.e. Valle- 
Inclan). To the definition of art by the former as ‘‘el alto don de 
la expresién consciente,’’* Monte Valdés demurs in favor of a 
purely emotional interpretation.* These antithetical positions are, 
however, quite compatible for Alberto, who replies: ‘‘Me parece 
bien lo que usted dice en sustancia, y también . . . perfectamente 
compatible con lo que yo habia dicho, 0 por mejor decir, con lo que 
yo pienso.’?® What makes possible the reconciliation of emotional 
art and art of the intellectually controlled, contemplative type is 
the fact that the esthetic process is itself a composite of two con-, 
trasting attitudes. This is the lesson Alberto learns from his ob- 
servation of the untutored Verénica on her first contact with 
Shakespeare’s Othellodthe artistic experience is the combination of 
the capacity of ‘‘subjectivation,’’ emotional identification (the lyric 
spirit) and of impartial objectivity (the dramatic spirit) which, 
when fused, form the tragic spirit, the projection of a universal 
comprehension and sympathy by the artist and spectator. | The 
type of art which derives from this attitude, what Ayala calls 
“Great Art,’’ contrasts with spurious or melodramatic art, whose 


characteristic note is sentimentalism, ‘‘morbo contagioso y fu- 
nesto,’’*® the result of the false conflict of good with evil. The 
distinction between genuine art and the melodramatic misinterpre- 


t Troteras y danzaderas, p. 182, and ef. Ortega y Gasset: ‘‘El arte no 
puede consistir en el contagio psiquico, porque éste es un fenémeno incons- 
ciente y el arte ha de ser todo plena claridad, mediodia de inteleccién. El 
llanto y la risa son estéticamente fraudes. El gesto de la belleza no pasa 
nunea de la melancolia o la sonrisa. Y, mejor afin, si no llega. Toute 
maitrise jette le froid. (Mallarmé).’’ La deshumanizacién del arte, Obras 

-,» p. 996. 

8 **Creo, por el contrario, que el arte no es sino emocién, y por lo tanto, 
que su expresién tiene mucho de instintiva y espontanea; de manera que la 
mucha luz consciente, en ocasiones, estorba a la forma artistica y anula su 
plasticidad y relieve,’’ Troteras y danzaderas, pp. 182-183. It is somewhat 
surprising that Ayala should assign such a statement to Valle-Inclan, in view 
of the obvious element of simulation in his emotional expression, and particu- 
larly taking into account the Donjuanesque role of the Marqués de Bradomin 
in his novels. See discussion, infra, on Tigre Juan. 

®Troteras y danzaderas, p. 183. 

10 Tbid., p. 109. 
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tation is a moral one, not a mere question of technique," for the 
former is the expression of the moral justification of all existence 
in which the actions of others are neither to be judged nor con- 
demned, because ‘‘Todo lo que es, esté bien, porque es... .’’* 
There are two elements to the universal tragedy which sponsors 
this attitude: the tragedy of the individual, who is good because 
he cannot be other than he is because his intentions are ruled by 
subtle impulses with the force of inevitable laws; and the tragedy 
of humanity, ‘‘de los hombres entre si,’’** in which these equally 
legitimate and fated individual wills collide. The tragic spirit 
is thus productive of the two greatest-—perhaps, Ayala surmises, 
the only—virtues: justice and tolerance, and it is the preparation 
of the spectator for the reception of these two virtues that consti- 


7 


tutes the cathartic function of art. There is consequently a dual - 


attitude on the part of the artist who accepts this interpretation 
of human actions: an outward movement of emotional identifica- 


tion with, and justification of,.each character in turn; then a 


psychological withdrawal of detached observation of the conflict 
of good with good, rectitude with rectitude, of what Ayala calls 
the conflagration of opposing, but just, acts. 


11 **Diferencia de concepeién moral y no de técnica,’’ loc. cit. 

12 La pata de la raposa (Madrid, n.d.), p. 188. 

18 Troteras y danzaderas, p. 108. 

14In its fullest form this first aspect of emotional identification is not 
limited to human characters only, but extends to all creation, aniniate and 
inanimate, resulting in a technique of humanization particularly characteristic 
of Ayala’s own art. This idea he expresses through Alberto in a conversa- 
tion with Antén Tejero, who represents Ortega y Gasset, as follows: ‘‘ Para 
mi, el hecho primario en la actividad estética, el hecho estético esencial es, 
yo diria, la confusién (fundirse con) o transfusién (fundirse en) de uno 
mismo en los demfs, y aun en los seres inanimados, y aun en los fenémenos 
fisicos, y aun en los ms simples esquemas o figuras geométricas: vivir por 
entero en la medida de lo posible las emociones ajenas, y a los seres inanimados 
henchirlos y saturarlos de emocién: personificarlos.’’ To which Tejero replies: 
‘*Hay sus mfs y sus menos; pero, en fin, ése es el concepto que domina hoy 
toda la especulacién alemana, el Einfiihlung,’’ Troteras y danzaderas, p. 133. 
Ortega’s own position on this question is by no means as non-committal.* In 
an essay almost contemporary with Troteras y danzaderas, he completely re- 
jects ‘‘la teoria de Lipps’’ (he does not use the terms ‘‘Einfiihlung’’ or 
‘*Empathy’’) as an example of the age-old error of pure subjectivism. (See 
José Ortega y Gasset, ‘‘Ensayo de estética,’’ in José Moreno Villa, El 
pasajero [Madrid, 1914], pp. xv—xx.) 
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It is apparent that the combined centrifugal and centripetal 
movements of the artist’s psyche must result in an expression that 
is at one and the same time charged with emotion and immune to 
it; completely sympathetic to the creation and equally indifferent. 
The effect of emotional immunity is achieved in Ayala’s novels 
by two general techniques: an_all-pervading humor, ranging from 
the boisterous exuberance of Tinieblas en las cumbres and the 
grotesque buffoonery of Belarmino y Apolonio to the mordant 
irony of the ‘‘Novelas poematicas’’ (Prometeo, Luz de domingo, 
La catda de los Limones), and a_purely intellectual approach to the 
subject matter in which the head coldly rules the heart. A specific 
illustration of the former technique is conveniently to be found 
in the same case-example of the artist in the presence of a dying 
man, where the observer is now not one of the author’s characters, 
but Ayala himself. In Belarmino y Apolonio the death-scene of 
Novillo offers a representative example of the disparate combination 
of compassionate humanity and practised insensibility: ‘‘ Aquel 
hermoso coraz6n tan trabajado por el amor contenido, no queria 
seguir rigiendo. Novillo se asfixiaba’’;, the tone of emotional — 
sympathy is firmly established—and then as completely vanquished : 
‘*Un practicante, junto a la monja, le daba a respirar de un balén 
de oxigeno; y en verdad, no se sabia si el balén estaba inflando a 

Novillo, o si Novillo estaba inflando el balén.’’** The element of 
~ humor, in all its forms, from ebullience to the most pitiless irony, 
serves as a buttress for author and reader against their own sensi- 
bility and tendency to sentimentality. The same purpose is served 
by the intellectual approach in Ayala’s novels, for the purely 
ideological elements which are constant in his work establish the 
desired control of those factors which affect the emotions. This 
cerebral quality is not restricted to the predominantly ideological 
elaboration of the novel but extends to character portrayal and 
style. In the former case it is the presentation of character on 
three simultaneous planes, the realistic-symbolic-classic (mytho- 
logical), that serves as protection against the assaults of the emo- 
tions, for of the three only the realistic is on the purely human- 
emotional level. . Belarmino is a humble individual whose émotions 
we share; he is also the embodiment of a philosophical principle, 
the subjective approach to reality ; and finally, he is identified with 

15 Belarmino y Apolonio, p. 137. 
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Socrates (even to the naming of his wife Xuantipa). Similarly, 
Marco Setifiano, in Prometeo, is a professor of Greek; the symbol 
of the unrealistic striving for the absolute ; and, on the third level, 
Ulysses. Much as our sensibilities may be affected by the tragedy 
of a mere individual, this susceptibility is counteracted by his re- 
moval to a purely ideological level and his identification with a 
figure of remote classic or mythological symbolism. 

The balance between emotional and intellectual appeal is always 
precarious, and in Lwna de miel, luna de hiel, for example, and its 
sequel, Los trabajos de Urbano y Simona, a modernization of the 
Daphnis and Chloé legend, the purely intellectual nature of the 
theme overshadows the emotional appeal. A similar development 
occurs in the style, in which the author seeks to balance the lyric 
components and the purely intellecttiial content, which reaches the 
extreme of the culto and conceptista, for, as numerous critics of 
Ayala have pointed out, supposedly inarticulate or reticent char- 
acters are made to debate like learned professors. As an example 
of the use of the intellectual style as a counterweight to the emo- 
tional force of the subject matter, perhaps the following selection 
will suffice. In a scene in Tigre Juan between Dofia Iluminada, 
secretly but unavailingly in love with Juan, and Herminia, whom 
she self-sacrificingly is seeking to convince of his noble character 
and desirability as a husband, a scene fraught with emotional ten- 
sion, the following dialogue takes place: ‘‘—Te quiero bien, nifia, 
te quiero bien, puesto que mi carifio es desinteresado y doloroso. 
;Qué mejor querer que querer para otros lo que uno para si 
quisiera! Te quiero bien—No. sefiora ... no me quiere bien. 
Querer para otros lo mismo que para si, es ir contra el querer de 
los demads. Asi quieren las personas mayores, que como ya no 
pueden querer, porque no pueden conseguir, sélo quieren obligar 
a los otros a que quieran sin querer. Pero los jévenes no queremos 
asi, porque queremos de verdad. ;Queremos! ;Queremos! Eso 
es todo. Queremos para nosotros, nada més que para nosotros. 
No podemos querer sin querer, ni dejar de querer queriendo.’’ ** 

While the intellectual factors sometimes outweigh the emotional 
content, the coordinating of emotional and anti-emotional elements 
permits and explains the violent heights which the former at times 


16 Tigre Juan (Madrid, 1928), p. 232. This passage to a certain extent 
combines the intellectual and humorous retreats from emotional involvement. 
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reach in Ayala’s novels, achieving extremes which indicate an al- 
most sadistic pleasure on the part of the author in the recounting 
of human suffering, particularly in the ‘‘Novelas poematicas.’’ 
Since abandonment and retraction are mutually dependent, vary- 
ing proportionately with each other, the greater the degree of 
aloofness attained, the more intense the emotional involvement 
possible. When the control of sensibility in the author reaches 
a potentiality of complete detachment, the emotional intensity is 
virtually unlimited. 

The dualism of Ayala’s esthetics illustrates a fundamental 
principle of the paradox which is incorporated also in Diderot’s 
exposition: that artistic insensibility is not the absence of, but the 
control of, emotion, and that this effect is the direct result of self- 
control in the artist. It is not, says Diderot, at the moment when 
we are in the throes of an emotional experience that artistic ex- 
pression is possible, for it is only when that emotion has been domi- 
nated and rendered manageable with the passage of time ‘‘qu’on — 
se posséde et qu’on parle bien.’’*’ Self-control and artistic ex- 
pression are inseparable. Similarly, Ayala on more than one oc- 
easion rejects the contention that the actor can be overcome by 
emotion and still possess the power of expression,’* and like Dide- 
rot extends this identification of self-possession and expression to 
creative art in general. Indeed, what the early autobiographical ' 
novels represent in this sense is a painful quest for self-mastery, 
the attempt to arrive at the ‘‘soberano bien, al equilibrio, al im- 
perio de si propio, a la unidad.’’*® The criterion is eminently 
applicable to Ayala’s own novels, for in so far as he is unable to 
control the violence of his emotional reactions, as notably in the 
vitriolic A.M.D.G., the artistic value of his work suffers. It is only 
when he is the master and not the slave of his sensibility, when, 
indeed, he achieves the prescribed attitude of justice and tolerance, 
that the novels, starting with Prometeo, become unified, artistic 
creations. 


17 Paradoze, p. 276. 

18‘*Hay actores que entran en situacién con toda su alma y lloran de 
veras, pero el piblico se rie de ellos, porque les falta la expresién emotiva.’’ 
Troteras y danzaderas, p. 224, and also Belarmino y Apolonio, p. 192. 

19 La pata de la raposa, p. 285, and ef. quotation heading Pt. III of this 
novel: ‘* ‘Non si po’avere maggior né minore signoria, che quella di 6 
medesimo’ (Leonardo da Vinci).’’ 
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The question of self-control reveals the indissoluble bond which 
exists between expression and the psychology of the artist, and 
examined in this light fully substantiates the need of an actor 
in every creator. There is in every individual, according to 
Ayala’s interpretation, a dual tendency which under the stress of 
great emotion results in an internal cleavage. This schizophrenic 
process of ‘‘desdoblamiento,’’ ‘‘el instinto de bifurecacién que en 
tales crisis escinde el corazén humano en dos porciones,’’ * estab- 
lishes a complete separation between action and contemplation, de- 
taching the emotional participant from the spectator of life. In 
La pata de la raposa, for example, Alberto, freed from an emo- 
tional involvement with young Meg, feels himself restored to ‘‘la 
impasible serenidad estética. De actor de la tragedia, azotado 
por furias fatales, se habia convertido en espectador que recibe 
deleite en seguir el encadenamiento de los hechos, y con el pathos 
de los personajes, depura sus pasiones.’’** The tragic irony in 
which this apparent self-conquest issues in this novel is due not 
merely to the vacillation of Alberto, who alternates inconclusively 
between the two attitudes, but to his attempt to make the position 
of the spectator, standing aside from the emotional current of life, 
exclusively valid. Unlike Diderot (and, incidentally, unlike Or- 
tega, for whom art is purely contemplation), Ayala seeks to in- 
corporate into art both elements of this dualism, for it is the fusion 
of the two attitudes—Belarmino and Apolonio—that provides the 
complete esthetic experience. This is the particular discovery of 
another of Ayala’s characters, Rosina, who ‘‘a causa del choque 
y & pesar suyo, se encontré desdoblada en dos personalidades di- 
ferentes: la una estaba plenamente dominada por la situacién, la 
otra habia salido de fuera, como espectador. . . . Pero, a poco, las 
dos personalidades se fundieron en una como inconsciencia y sa- 
brosa conturbacién del alma.’’ 2” 

In this connection, what marks the transition from the early 
group of novels—Tinieblas en las cumbres, A.M.D.G., La pata de 
la raposa, Troteras y danzaderas—to the later works is that the 
internal duplication first occurs principally within the individual 
character, especially (as a subjective preoccupation of the author) 
in his autobiographical character, Alberto, whereas in the major 

20 Tbid., p. 118. 

21 Ibid., p. 308. 

22 Troteras y danzaderas, p. 43. 
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novels it is presented objectively, through contrasting symbolic 
creations: Belarmino, the emotional philosopher, and Apolonio, the 
insensible dramatist; Tigre Juan, the man of sensibility in love, 
and Vespasiano, the dramatic simulator of love. In other terms, 
in the early novels the theme of the paradox is evolved; in the 
later works applied, as the problem of knowledge in Belarmino y 
Apolomio, and of love in Tigre Juan and its continuation, El 
curandero de su honra. 

‘‘El drama y la filosofia son las Gnicas maneras de conoci- 
miento,’’ * says Don Amaranto, summing up the theme of Beler- 
mino y Apolonio. The grotesque shoemakers symbolize the two 
contrasting approaches to reality: Belarmino, the philosopher, via 
a subjective, emotional engagement in which the external world 
becomes an individual recreation, an experience that can be ex- 
pressed only in an esoteric, incommunicable language; Apolonio, 
the dramatist, through an emotionally void, objective detachment 
from the world which becomes the stage of an incessant play- 
acting, to the accompaniment of an unfailing facility of expression. 
The philosopher, says Escobar, lives all dramas; he is never the 
spectator. He seeks in apathy, in serenity, in wisdom, the cor- 
rective for his own overwhelming inner passion. The dramatist, 
on the other hand, seeks in imagined passion the remedy for his 
inner apathy: ‘‘aquejado de su tiltimo y vergonzoso vacio interior, 
se precipita hacia la superficie, se manifiesta con amplitud enfatica, 
como taumaturgo, y hace conjuros a la pasién y al frenesi.’’** In 
accordance with this paradoxical thesis, Ayala makes the phi- 
losopher an emotionalist who is so identified with the tragedy that 
besets him—the flight of his niece, Angustias, with the son of his 
arch-rival—that he is reduced to a moral paralysis. When in- 
formed of his abandonment by the girl to whom he is more than a 
father, ‘‘Belarmino se llevé6 las manos al corazén, doblé la cabeza 
y sollozé’’ **; and he lapses into a state of complete speechlessness. 
In the ‘“Epilogo’’/ Escobar notes: ‘‘Cuando al filésofo le llega la 
hora de su drama, su drama es tan intenso que siente como que se 
destruye, no ya su propio corazén, sino todo el universo, y nada 
existe ya. Es la mfxima apatia e indiferencia; la atarazia.’’ * 

A® Belarmino y Apolonio, p. 15. 

24 Tbid., p. 192. 


28 Ibid., p. 127. 
>) 26 Thid., p. 192. 
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Apolonio’s reaction to the sudden trend of events is quite the op- 
posite. He is not only fundamentally unaffected by the occurrence, 
but actually moved to pride in his role, conceiving of himself as a 
tragic character : ‘‘En el fondo, tan en el fondo que ni él mismo se 
daba cuenta, Apolonio se sentia orgullosisimo, creyéndose en aquel- 
los momentos un personaje tragico de verdad e imaginando inspirar 
. . . fuerte interés patético’’ **; which elicits the following analy- 
sis from Escobar: ‘‘E] dramaturgo va por la vida inventando 
dramas, descubriendo dramas. Diriase que este don de invencién 
(inventar significa descubrir) proviene de que el dramaturgo vive 
los dramas. Al contrario. El que vive un drama, no ve el drama; 
ve su drama individual. Y si por caso al dramaturgo le acontece 
ser victima en un drama vivo, él permanece ecudénime, sereno. 
Finge ser actor siempre; y siempre es espectador, espectador de si 
mismo. -Tal es la paradoja del dramaturgo.’’ ** 

In Belarmino y Apolonio is presented also the question of the 
Donjuanesque lover, a theme which is treated more intensively in 
Tigre Juan and El curandero de su honra. Ayala’s theory of 
Donjuanism derives directly from the thesis of the paradox, for 
Don Juan is presented in these novels not as the man who communi- 
cates his love to women, but as one who merely provokes love in 
them, and this inevitably involves once again the internal frigidity 
of the dramatist: ‘‘El dramaturgo, desde el fondo de su propia 
alma, comienza a simular para consigo mismo: pero el ego mas 
recOéndito y personal permanece siempre ausente e inhibido de la 
emocién. Por eso el dramaturgo es incapaz de amar verdadera- 
mente. . . . La dramaturgia creé el tipo del hombre que provoca 
amor en todas las mujeres, pero a ninguna ama: don Juan.’’** It 
is no mere coincidence that Apolonio, the dramatist, whose prime 
characteristic is the aptitude for simulation, should also be a Don 
Juan who cannot resist making love on the slightest provocation, 
or without any. The fact that this faculty is accompanied by a 
facile eloquence demonstrates again the concomitance of theatrical 
simulation and readiness of speech. 

Diderot himself foresaw the connection between the actor and 
, the glib lover when he wrote of the former that ‘‘il pleure comme 
un prétre incrédule qui préche la Passion; comme un séducteur 

27 Ibid., p. 119. 


28 Ibid., p. 191. 
29 Loe. cit. 
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aux genoux d’une femme qu’il n’aime pas, mais qu’il veut trom- 
per.’’*° The description aptly fits Vespasiano, Ayala’s interpre- 
tation of Don Juan, who appears in the role of a sensuous, some- 
what effeminate travelling salesman in the Tigre Juan series. 
Ayala avails himself of the thesis of the paradox to develop his 
presentation of the Don Juan type not as a real lover, but as a 
consummate simulator of love, in short, an actor, incapable of love. 
In contrast with the actor of love is the real lover, Tigre Juan, 
whose nickname derives from his fierceness of gesture and speech. 
His virtual incoherence, joined to an emotional violence, issues from 
the acuteness of his sensibility, with its attendant lack of expressive 
power. In the presence of his loved one, Herminia, he suffers 
agonies of inarticulateness.*t Consequently, he feels unreserved 
admiration for the suave, self-possessed Vespasiano, whose con- 
quests seem as complete and gratifying as his own courtship is 
frustrated and frustrating. But the real lover, as Ayala views 
him, is not Vespasiano, the incessant pursuer of countless women, 
but Tigre Juan, the lover who completely, even fanatically devotes 
himself to one woman, for such devotion is the mark of virility. 
Conversely, the traditional Don Juan, with his impotence, is an 
emasculated version of the lover. This is explained by a further 
psychological interpretation of the dramatist as the frustrated man 
of action. An illustration of this occurs in the case of Apolonio 
whose incursion into the sport of cock-fighting meets with the con- 
tinuous defeat of his entries. This not only does not dismay him, 
however, but actually furnishes him a vicarious source of pride, for 
the defeat of his roosters is the projection of a deficiency in his 
own personality—his lack of enterprising activity and aggressive- 
ness **—and produces in him a sort of catharsis. A similar psy- 
chological motivation is the driving force of the Don Juan type, 
for his eternal pursuit is prompted by an inherent impotency. No 
one ever heard of Don Juan producing any offspring, avers Ayala, 
casting derisive doubt on the validity of the supposed conquests 


80 Paradoxe, p. 239. 

81 Cf. Diderot: ‘‘Ce n’est pas 1”"homme violent qui est hors de lui-méme 
qui dispose de nous; ¢’est un avantage réservé 4 l’homme qui se posséde.’’ 
Paradoze, p. 256. 

82‘ Apolonio veia en sus gallos la incorporacién de algo necesario y 
deficiente en su propia personalidad; eran encarnacién de su personalidad 


frustrada, porque el dramaturgo es el hombre de accién frustrado.’’ Belarmino 
y Apolonio, p. 105. 
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of this type of lover, the fame of which he attributes to hearsay 
and the over-susceptible feminine imagination. 

It might, at first glance, seem a contradiction of the thesis of the 
paradox that Tigre Juan, who represents the complete antithesis of 
the simulator of emotions, should himself appear in the role of an 
actor. His obsession with the Calderonian theme of honor leads 
him to become a member of a local theatrical group in which he 
plays only, by preference and with conviction, the role of the dis- 
honored husband who avenges himself violently. But the contra- 
diction is only apparent: he does not really act, but merely repre- 
sents his own character, for his interpretation is based on the tragic 
experience of his first marriage. The emotion he portrays is not 
simulated, but actually felt; not an artistic pretense, but an emo- 
tional reconstruction of his real life. This situation is an excellent 
example of the distinction which Diderot firmly establishes in such 
eases between acting and playing one’s own nature, for the latter, 
says the author of the Paradoze sur le Comédien, is merely a per- 
sonal recreation, not the expression of the dramatist’s purpose, 
which is to present universals.** Not only is Tigre Juan’s appear- 
ance on the stage not a contradiction of the paradox, it is actually 
a confirmation of the theory. 

The fact that Ayala presents the dramatic type—to a certain 
extent Apolonio, and certainly Vespasiano—in an apparently de- 
rogatory light might seem initially a reversal of two established 
positions basic to his esthetics: the attitude of universal compre- 
hension and tolerance that eliminates the concept of conflicting 
good and evil in human actions; and the extolling of self-control 
and non-emotional involvement as indispensable to esthetic serenity. 
Even in Belarmino y Apolonio, despite Ayala’s assurance that 
‘frente a Belarmino y Apolonio, ni tenia ni tengo punto de vista 
determinado,’’** the author’s sentimental preference for Belar- 
mino, the emotionalist, is obvious to the reader. Yet a certain bias 
against Apolonio and Vespasiano is inevitable. They are negative 
natures, internally frigid, as opposed to their forthright, warm- 
hearted counterparts. But they are not subject to condemnation, 
not only because they cannot be otherwise than they are, but es- 


38 ‘* Vous étes un tartuffe, un avare, un misanthrope, vous le jouerez bien; 
mais vous ne ferez rien de ce que le podte a fait; car il a fait, lui, le Tartuffe, 
l’Avare et le Misanthrope.’’ Paradoze, p. 279. 

84 Belarmino y Apolonio, p. 193. 
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pecially because they symbolize a tendency of human nature that 
serves a definite purpose. In the individual, the spectator attitude 
of detachment has a therapeutic value, as a protection against the 
destructive force of emotion;* and in society, the type which 
embodies this attitude is similarly indispensable and valuable, pro- 
vided it is not numerically disproportionate, for without it hu- 
manity would consume itself and perish.** 

Ayala’s defense of insensibility and the contrast between Di- | 
derot’s exclusive advocacy of the same attitude reveals the-funda- | 
mental qualitative distinction between the two theories of the para- 
dox, for Diderot’s-basie position is completely absolutist, while that 
of Ayala is equally relativistic. In both authors it is legitimate to 
recognize a psychological conflict between their emotionalism and 
their theoretical approval of insensibility (Diderot’s admiration 
of impassiveness is admittedly at variance with his own hyper- 
sensibility and indicates a marked inferiority complex in this re- 
gard in the Paradoze *"), but Diderot’s repudiation of the validity 


35 Cf. the following dialogue, noteworthy in connection with the theme of 
the paradox for its theatrical metaphors, between Alberto and Teéfilo: ‘‘ Lo 
que yo te queria decir al hablarte de que entre bastidores se matan los efectismos 
teatrales es que todos los sentimientos, por tristes que sean, llevan en si su 
medicina. . . . Todo consiste en meterse entre los bastidores de uno mismo, 
introspeccionarse, convertirse en espectador y mirar del revés la liviandad y 
burda estofa de todos esos bastidores, bambalinas y tramoya del sentimiento 
humano. 

——Eso es, y aun suponiendo que uno pueda desdoblarse en dos partes tan 
facilmente como ti dices, el ver con la una la liviandad y burda estofa de la 
otra es un especticulo consolador, verdad? 

A la larga, si.’’ Troteras y danzaderas, p. 224. 

36 ‘*Todo el que se conduce en la vida con ademanes de énfasis patético 
es un simulador, un dramaturgo en potencia. Estos hombres son necesarios en 
el mundo, porque sin esa fracasada voluntad de pasién, naturalmente con- 
tagiosa, la humanidad se acabaria de apatia y de sapiencia. Mas, jay!, si 
predominasen estos hombres, cuyo tuétano intimo es una ausencia, un hueco, 
una burbuja, como la que se ve en los niveles, burbuja que dificilmente se logra 
centrar ... ; si esta especie de hombres predominase, la humanidad, cada 
vez mds hinchada y vacia, reventaria, como la rana que quiso igualar al buey.’’ 
Belarmino y Apolonio, pp. 191-192. 

87 E.g.: ‘‘Le Philosophe sans le savoir chancelle & la premiére, a la 
seconde représentation, et j’en suis bien affligé; a la troisiéme, il va aux nues, 
et j’en suis transporté de joie. Le lendemain matin je me jette dans un fiacre, 
je cours aprés Sedaine; c¢’était ea hiver, il faisait le froid le plus rigoureux; 
je vais partout od j’espére le trouver. J’apprends qu’il est au fond du 
faubourg Saint-Antoine, je m’y fais conduire. Je l’aborde; je jette mes 
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of any attitude but the latter reveals the element of. sheer rationali- 
zation in his theory. It is this quality of self-willed conviction 
tliat lends to his conclusions a categorical force that is exclusive of 
all other interpretations. Ayala, however, justifies both emotion- 
. alism and insensitivity. This attempted equation is deep-rooted 
in its origin and basic in its implications, for it derives from his 
concept of relativism, a philosophy within the framework of which 
his thesis of the paradox can be finally placed in its complete per- 
spective. | This philosophical concept of the point of view (identi- 
eal with Ortega’s ‘‘perspectivism’’) insists on the validity of all 
approaches to reality and the exclusive authenticity of none.) ‘‘ Hay 
tantas verdades irreductibles como puntos de vista,’’ he summarizes 
in Belarmino y Apolonio, the work which symbolically expresses 
this concept. ‘‘El error es de aquellos que piden que una opinién 
humana posea verdad absoluta.’’** This is a relativism which not 
only permits the fusion of opposites, as in the combination of emo- 
tional and anti-emotional elements in his esthetics, but actually 
equates them. In Belarmino y Apolonio the supporters of two 
hostile points of view present their interpretation of what consti- 
tutes the dramatist and his opposite, the philosopher. For Don 
_Amaranto, the former goes through life perceiving dramas which 
move him to tears, while the philosopher adopts an Olympian atti- 
tude of aloofness; Escobar, however, asserts that it is the phi- 
losopher who suffers emotionally, while the dramatist imperturably 
maintains his distance. ‘‘;Desconcertante disparidad y contra- 
posicién de los humanos pareceres!’’, writes Ayala. ‘‘La doctrina 
de don Amaranto es refutable, y no menos defendible; y otro tanto 
la de Escobar. Y en resolucién todas las opiniones humanas.’’ ** 
What this means in terms of its application to the theory of the 
paradox in Ayala’s novels is that the insensibility of the actor- 
dramatist and the emotionalism of the philosopher are not sepa- 
rable, mutually exclusive attitudes, but reciprocal forces within 
the same individual. In the best sense of his spiritual master, 
Cervantes, whose Don Quijote and Sancho Panza come to influence 
and modify each other’s nature, Ayala stresses the inevitable inter- 


bras autour de son cou; la voix me manque, et les larmes me coulent le long 
des joues. VoilA l’homme sensible et médiocre. Sedaine, immobile et froid, 
me regarde et me dit: ‘‘ Ah! Monsieur Diderot, que vous étes beau!’’ Voila 
l’observateur et 1”"homme de génie.’’ Paradoze, p. 273. 

88 Belarmino y Apolonio, p. 193. 
89 Loc. cit. 
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_ action of the emotional and the insensitive side of human nature. 
That is why it is possible for the dramatist’s son to refer to his 
father’s excessive sensibility,*° and to declare of Belarmino, ‘‘El 
decia profesar la filosofia, pero yo digo que tenia mucho de poeta, 
asi como mi padre Apolonio, que decia profesar la dramaturgia, ’ 
tenia mucho de filésofo.’’** It is only in a purely intellectualized © 
scheme that complete antitheses exist independently. \ Diderot’s f 
theory of the paradox is presented abstractly, out of context; 
Ayala places it in the context of life, for life, and its expression | 
in art, is a contradictory, vital fusion of hostile forces welded into 
an organic unit, And Escobar, the interpreter of the paradox of | 
the dramatist, is is ready to admit this in an opinion which is capeciatly 
applicable to Ayala’s own dramatic-philosophical novels: ‘‘El 
filésofo necesita del dramaturgo, para no ser estéril ni perecer. 
Y el dramaturgo necesita del filésofo, para no ser vano ni desa- 
parecer. Séfocles necesita de Sécrates, y Sdécrates necesita de 
Séfocles. Los didlogos socraticos tienen forma dramatica, y los ; 
didlogos soféclitos tienen fondo filoséfico.’’ * 


Leon LIVINGSTONE 
Wayne University 


40 ‘*Mi padre ha tenido siempre una sensibilidad excesiva.’’ Ibid., p. 65. 

41 Ibid., p. 151. 

42 Ibid., p. 192. The parallel with the esthetic ideas of Ortega has been - 
noted in the question of the non-emotional approach in art. An additional 
parallel might well be drawn between the second element of Ayala’s theory, 
that of emotional identification resulting in the personification of all creation 
(see note 14) and the ideas of Unamuno. In terms strikingly similar to those 
of Ayaia we read, for example, in Del sentimiento traégico de la vida (Ch. 
VII): ‘‘Si miras al universo lo m4s cerca y lo m4s dentro que puedas mirarlo, 
que es en ti mismo; si sientes y no ya s6lo contemplas (italics mine) las cosas 
todas en tu conciencia, donde todas ellas han dejado su dolorosa huella, llegar4s 
al hond6én del tedio de la existencia, al pozo del vanidad de vanidades. Y asi 
es como llegarfs a compadecerlo todo, al amor universal. 

Para amarlo todo, para compadecerlo todo, humano y extrahumano, 
viviente y no viviente, es menester que lo sientas todo dentro de ti mismo, 
que lo personalices todo. Porque el amor personaliza todo cuanto ama, todo 
cuanto compadece.’’ 

In the last analysis, however, the question of whether Ayala is directly 
indebted to Ortega and Unamuno is not of paramount importance for, even 
assuming that this were the case, the fact remains that out of their apparently 
contradictory attitudes Ayala has produced, in his esthetic of the paradox, a 
new synthesis which is entirely distinct from its original components. 














VARIA 


USQUE AD ARAS AMICUS 
UN ADAGIO GLOSADO POR CERVANTES 


Es nuestro propésito relacionar el adagio que nos sirve de titulo y que 
Cervantes cita en distintas ocasiones con los Adagia de Erasmo, la famosa 
coleecién de frases proverbiales que salié a luz el afio 1500 y tanto éxito 
aleanzé entre los humanistas de aquella centuria. Erasmo fué en efecto 
quien lo popularizé al ineluirlo en su obra no sin cierto recelo que él mismo 
confiesa.t Plutareo en sus Morales atribuye por primera vez a Pericles 
estas palabras sobre los limites de la verdadera amistad. Aulo Gelio las 
copia en sus Noches Aticas con una variante que Erasmo no reproduce en 
su glosa junto con la frase de Plutarco, pero que afecta a la forma latina 
de la sentencia.? 

En lo que a Cervantes respecta, tiempo ha que se estudiaron en su obra 
las huellas del refranero erasmiano, y los ejemplos que se encuentran en el 
Persiles y en el Coloquio de Cipién y Berganza muestran que su autor 
recordaba algunos de los proverbios recopilados por el humanista holandés.® 
Sin embargo, no se ha sefialado, que sepamos, la posibilidad de que el 
adagio a que nos referimos tenga la misma procedencia. Se trata pues 
sencillamente de hacer resaltar otro destello muy fugaz, si se quiere, pero 
significativo del humanismo erasmizante que asoma en la obra cervantina.* 
No olvidamos que en tratandose de citas y alusiones la prudencia es siempre 
de rigor. Cervantes es un gran lector, y asi nos lo dice él mismo indirecta- 


1 Opera omnia (Leyden, 1703), II, col. 748: ‘‘Tametsi non est hujus in- 
stituti quaelibet apophthegmata colligere, tamen hoc ita commode dictum, & 
specie usque adeo proverbiali, praeterea sic a magnis celebratum auctoribus, 
ut merito videatur in hune ordinem cooptandum.’’ 

2 Cfr. G. L. Hendrickson, ‘‘ Amici usque ad aras,’’ The Classical Journal, 
XLV (1950), 395-397. Aulo Gelio, Noches Aticas, I, iii, 20, no se refiere, 
como Plutarco, al altar, sino a los dioses. 

8 Cfr. Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925), pag. 
283. Véase también Marcel Bataillon, Zrasme et l’Espagne (Paris, 1937), 
pags. 819-844. 

4Es la fase del ‘‘erasmismo sin Erasmo’’ de que habla Bataillon en su 
Prélogo a El enquiridion o manual del caballero cristiano, ed. Damaso Alonso 
(Madrid, 1932), pag. 84. Citado por F. Sanchez y Escribano, ‘‘Dos notas 
sobre el erasmismo,’’ Hispanic Review, IX (1941), 302, nota 10. Acaso pro- 
cediera invertir los términos y hablar de ‘‘Erasmo sin erasmismo,’’ ya que 
se le nombra escuetamente las mfs de las veces. 
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mente en el Quijote (I, 9), pero le interesa mas el espiritu que la letra de 
lo que lee. En lo que toca al libro de Erasmo, no sélo se salva de la pro- 
hibicién en el Indice de Valdés (1559), sino que tampoco se le ineluye en 
la lista del Cardenal Quiroga (1583) en que se condenan todas las obras 
en romance del célebre humanista y gran parte de las latinas, pues se 
exceptia de estas filtimas una edicién expurgada de los Adagia.® El 
nombre mismo de Erasmo surge a veces cuando menos se le espera, y se 
le menciona no en son de broma o escarnio sino de implicita alabanza, 
pues todavia en los albores del siglo XVII hay quien recomiende y lea 
alguna de sus obras. Con todo, dado el estado actual de la documen- 
tacién, no es posible emitir sin cautela juicios sobre la influencia de los 
Adagia en las postrimerias del siglo XVI y principios del siguiente. 

Sea de ello lo que fuere, el hecho es que Cervantes parece tener especial 
predileecién por este adagio, pues lo cita en sus obras no menos de tres 
veces, una en romance y dos en latin con su explicacién o glosa. En la 
ecomedia de El gallardo espaol (Jor. III) se dirige don Fernando de 
Saavedra al capitin Guzman en estos términos: 


Ven, que con ella [Arlaxa] va la que me lleva 
el alma, y me conviene detenerlas; 

sigueme, que has de hacer por mi otras cosas 
que me importan la honra. 


A lo que contesta Guzman: 
Yo te sigo; 
que hasta las aras he de serte amigo. 


La acotacién del adagio en un didlogo de comedia y en lengua vulgar 
indica que es entendido de todos. Cuando Cervantes escribe, nuestro 
refrin ha conseguido pues abrirse camino y hacerse sitio entre los de 
origen popular. Corrobora este éxito, el que se le encuentre en la coleccién 
de Sanchez de la Ballesta y lo cite Gonzalo Correas, el cual lo compara 
con el adagio latino copiado por Erasmo.’ También lo recuerda Lope de 


5Cfr. Heinrich Reusch, Die Indices librorum prohibitorum (Tiibingen, 
1886), pp. 221, 403 y 434. 

6Cfr. Américo Castro, ‘‘Erasmo en tiempo de Cervantes,’’ Revista de 
Filologia Espaiiola, XVIII (1931), 329-389. Véase otro ejemplo. Francisco 
Terrones del Cafio, Instruccién de predicadores (Madrid, 1946), pag. 32: ‘‘ Para 
comenzar a estudiar la Sagrada Escritura, en general son libros a propésito 
para principiantes ... las anotaciones de Erasmo.’’ La primera edicién del 
libro de Terrones del Cafio es de Granada, 1617. 

7 Debemos al profesor B. B. Ashcom la communicacién de la glosa del re- 
fran por Alfonso SAnchez de la Ballesta, Diccionario de vocablos castellanos 
(Salamanca, 1587), pag. 67: ‘‘ Amigo hasta el altar. Significa que la amistad 
no ha de contradezir ni perturbar la religién.’’ Cfr. Gonzalo Correas, Vo- 
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Vega, y lo hallamos mds tarde bajo la pluma de Baltasar Gracifn.* Tal 
como lo leemos en la comedia cervantina, el refran no parece proceder de 
la traduccién que de los Morales de Plutareo hizo Gracifén de Alderete 
(1548), pues en su respuesta a don Fernando, el capit4n Guzm4n repro- 
duce con bastante exactitud en su propia lengua la forma latina del 
adagio. Hay por tanto aqui un indicio que nos hace pensar en la deriva- 
eién erasmista de la frase proverbial. A no haberla acotado Cervantes 
mAs que esta vez, se tendria cuando menos un dato curioso para su historia. 
Sin embargo, no sélo copia el latin en otras ocasiones, sino que le afiade a 
su modo una explicacién, como pudieran hacerlo los que colectan y glosan 
refranes siguiendo el método de Erasmo.® En el entremés del Viejo celoso, 
Cafiizares se expresa en efecto de esta manera en su breve didlogo con el 
eompadre: “Habéis de saber, compadre, que los antiquos latinos usaban 
de un refrin que decia: Amicus usque ad aras, que quiere decir: “El 
amigo hasta el altar”; infiriendo que el amigo ha de hacer por su amigo 
todo aquello que no fuere contra Dios. Y yo digo que mi amigo usque ad 
portam, hasta la puerta: que ninguno ha de pasar de mis quicios.” 

Como se ve, Canizares parece instruido en letras de humanidad. El 
referirse a los antiguos es, a no dudarlo, una muletilla, coman en la época, 
que da cierto tinte de autoridad a sus palabras. Sin embargo, ha sefialado 
una fuente, muy vaga por cierto, pero que relaciona el refraén con la 
tradicié6n que se remonta hasta Erasmo y Aulo Gelio.*® Su actitud, asi 


cabulario de refranes (Madrid, 1924), pag. 43b: ‘‘ Amigo hasta el altar, es 
amistad. Que la amistad no ha de contradecir ni perturbar la religién; parece 
al latino: Amicus usque ad aras.’’ Nétese la semejanza entre ambas glosas. 

8Cfr. Diccionario histérico de la lengua espafiola (Madrid, 1933), I, 
536b, donde se explica y autoriza el adagio con un ejemplo de La Dorotea, 
acto V: ‘‘César.—Yo soy amigo vuestro hasta las aras. 4En qué os sirvo?’’ 
Véase Baltasar Gracian, Zl Criticén, ed. Romera-Navarro (Philadelphia, 1939), 
II, 93: ‘‘ Bien se ve, piénsalo mucho antes de comengar una amistad, pero una 
vez confirmada, hasta las aras.’’ 

®El profesor F. Sanchez y Escribano a quien debemos fotocopia del 
pasaje de Erasmo, nos confirma la ausencia del adagio en la Philosophia vulgar 
de Juan de Mal Lara. El humanista sevillano tenia escrita una Segunda parte 
que no se llegé a publicar. Agradecemos asimismo a los Sres. B. B. Ashcom 
y ©. P. Wagner la amabilidad con que consultaron los refraneros de que no 
disponiamos aqui. Corroboran sus noticias la lentitud con que la frase pro- 
verbial, como procedente de una fuente culta, penetra en la lengua vulgar, 
pues no se encuentra en las colecciones paremiolégicas importantes anteriores 
a la de SAnchez de la Ballesta (1587). 

10 La explicacién usque ad portam usada por Cafiizares tiene cierta seme- 
janza con una forma popular del adagio que acota Caro y Cejudo, Refranes y 
modos de hablar (Madrid, 1675), pag. 27: ‘‘ Amigo hasta el altar. Vasque ad 
aras amicus, Aul. Gelli. Significa el adagio, que por vn amigo se ha de hazer 
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como la ocasién en que ha recordado la sentencia de Pericles, nos traen a 
las mientes los graves momentos en que el Lotario de la novela El Curioso 
impertinente se sirve de esta misma frase proverbial en su larga cuanto 
indtil disputa con su amigo Anselmo (Quijote, I, 33) : “Porque los buenos 
amigos han de probar a sus amigos, y valerse de ellos, como dijo un poeta, 
usque ad aras; que quiso decir que no se habian de valer de su amistad 
en cosas que fuesen contra Dios.” 

Al indicar la procedencia del adagio antes de comenzar su glosa, 
manifiesta extrafia inadvertencia, pues lo atribuye a un poeta. No ob- 
stante, md4s que de inexactitud, se trata de un descuido que no afecta al 
espiritu del pasaje, pues al calificar al poeta de gentil se refiere abierta- 
mente a los antiguos como lo hace Cafiizares.11 Lo que importa es que 
su amigo sepa que los paganos coinciden esta vez con los principios del 
eristianismo. La glosa erasmiana declara en efecto que no se ha de 
favorecer al amigo en detrimento de la divinidad. 

Asi pues, el refrin que recuerdan los personajes cervantinos se 
asemeja, en su forma y en la glosa que de él se hace, a la sentencia incluida 
por Erasmo en su rico repertorio. Es imposible afirmar que Cervantes 
tuviese en sus manos el famoso refranero, y por tanto que exista una 
relacién directa entre el libro erasmiano y las acotaciones del autor del 
Quijote. Sin embargo, esta huella de los Adagia se afiade a las ya cono- 
cidas para hacer mds patente la aficién de Cervantes al erasmismo pare- 
miolégico que con tanto afan cultivaron los humanistas en el siglo XVI. 


ALEJANDRO Ramirez-Aravjo 
Washington University 


Saint Louis, Missours 


todo quanto fuere possible, con tal, que no sea contra la religion, y reverencia 
que se deve a Dios, ni contra sus sagrados Mandamientos, que esto mismo 
signifiea lo que dizen vulgarmente Por vn amigo, hasta la puerta del infierno 
se puede llegar, mas no entrar.’’ Otra manera de citar el refran es usque ad 
mortem. Figura en la lista de expresiones que queria proseribir Quevedo, 
Premdticas y aranceles generales, BAE, XXIII, 431b: ‘‘servidor de vuestra 
merced usque ad mortem.’’ Cervantes hace decir a Lugo en El rufidn dichoso, 
Jor. I: ‘*Envfinense la pala y barrederas / y amigos usque ad mortem.’’ 
Avellaneda en su Quijote, BAEZ, XVIII, 41b: ‘‘he aqui la mano con el diablo: 
témela con mucha alegria y vanagloria, sefior soldado, y seamos amigos usque 
ad mortuorum.’’ Lope de Vega tiene una comedia intitulada: El amigo hasta 
la muerte. 

11 Cfr. Diego Clemencin en su comentario al Quijote (Paris, 1912), II, 
125: ‘‘Cervantes lo atribuy6 a un poeta, o porque lo hallé repetido en un 
eseritor métrico, o por su ordinaria inexactitud en materia de citas.’’ Rodriguez 
Marin en su postrer comento del Quijote (Madrid, 1948), III, pag. 32, nota 18, 
copia la versién de los Morales de Plutarco por Gracifn de Alderete: ‘‘ Hasta 
el ara puedo ser amigo.’’ 
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OLD SPANISH GARPIOS 


The word garpios appears twice in the oldest version of El libro de 
los engaiios written in the year 1253. No dictionary or Wérterbuch lists 
this word, due doubtless to the fact that the two better-known editions ? 
relegated it to their rejected readings, where it must have escaped the 
notice of lexicographers; but since the latest edition*® restores garpios 
to its proper place, it seems desirable to examine the history of this 
forgotten word and to make its existence known. 

Garpios first appears in the frame story of El libro de los engafios. 
The queen has suggested to the prince, her step-son, that he plot to murder 
his father and marry her. The prince, outraged, breaks the vow he has 
made to his teacher to remain silent for seven days and makes it quite 
clear to the woman that he will reveal her treachery as soon as he can 
again speak. Then the woman calls for help and shifts the blame to him. 
The story at this juncture continues as follows: E entendio ella que seria 
en peligro de muerte, e dio bozes e garpios, e comengo de mesar sus cabellos 
(line 237). 

The second occurrence of garpios preserves the pattern of the first. 
It appears in a passage of one of the subsidiary tales, a story in which a 
wife deceives a young man into believing that she will lie with him. When 
he takes her at her word, she convinces him that the wiles of woman are 
boundless: E el desnudose ; e ella dio grandes bozes e garpios; e rrecudieron 
luego los vezinos (line 980). 


In each case a woman dio bozes e garpios apparently in an effort to 
bring help. Garpios, to those who have noticed the word, seemed to be a 
substantive. The unknown scribe of the fifteenth century must have so 


considered garpios, for in each case of its oceurrence he deleted it and 
substituted grytos. 


1 Actually, only one manuscript exists, and this is probably a fourteenth- 
century copy of the lost original; however, a later scribe, one living in the 
fifteenth century it would seem, deleted so many words, phrases, and even 
whole sentences, replacing them with such different material, that one may 
almost consider that there are two separate versions of the text. The cor- 
rections and emendations of this copyist were made interlinearly or mar- 
ginally. The words and passages he deleted may be clearly read, since the 
line he drew through them is light in every case. A good many of these 
emendations may be seen in the facsimile page in the edition of El libro de 
los engafios, edited by John E. Keller (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1953). 

2 A. Bonilla y San Martin, Libro de los engafios ¢ los asayamientos de las 
mugeres (Barcelona-Madrid, 1914) and A. Gonzflez Palencia, Versiones cas- 
tellanas del ‘‘Sendebar’’ (Madrid, 1946). 


8 The edition of Keller, cited in note 1, will be the basis of all references to 
lines in Hl libro de los engafios. 
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In the Glossary of our edition of El libro de los engaiios we suggested 
as the ancestor of garpios a substantive, the Germanic root-word *galpjan, 
related to English yelp.* We should like to go on record here as having 
revised this opinion and to state that we no longer believe that *galpjan is 
in any way connected with garpios. 

This revised opinion is based upon a passage in the Cantigas of King 
Alfonso X, el Sabio, a passage that so closely parallels the wording of the 
two occurrences in El libro de los engaiios as to leave little doubt about 
the background of the word garpios. 

The Cantigas of King Alfonso, even though they are written in Galician 
Portuguese, were composed for a Castilian audience, since lyrie poetry 
in thirteenth-century Spain was frequently couched in that language. In 
Cantiga 212, stanza 7 we read: et deu vozes et carpi (sic).6 The verb 
carpit, preterit of carpir, undoubtedly derives from Latin carpere, and 
carpir in both Medieval and Modern Portuguese means not only ‘to give 
eries of distress,” ‘to moan,’ ‘to lament,’ but also ‘to tear the face,’ ‘to 
seratch oneself,’ which follows the Latin tradition of carpere ‘to pluck,’ 
‘to make furrows,’ ete. This concept of carpere ‘to tear,’ ete., survives 
in at least five Spanish American countries*® and thus perpetuates what 
seems to be a fundamental Peninsular meaning of the Latin verb. 

El libro de los engatios was translated from the Arabic in the early 
years of the reign of Alfonso under the patronage of Prince Fadrique, 
Alfonso’s brother. The use of the Spanish e dio bozes e garpios and of 
the Galician et deu vozes et carpité can safely lead to the assumption that 
the phrase was current. Certainly the similarity between the two passages 
is too striking to be disregarded. 

Garpios, then, seems to be a third person singular reflexive of a long 
unnoticed and forgotten Spanish garpir stemming ultimately from Latin 
carpere. The phenomenon of ¢ initial in carpere becoming g in garpios 
is not difficult to accept. Confusion apparent in certain of the occlusives 
is fairly common, as attested by camella> gamella, colp > golpe and by a 
substantial number of other examples. 

One can find additional support in favor of garpios’ descent from 
carpere in certain paleographical evidence in the manuscript. There are 
numerous examples in El libro de los engafios of the dropping of the e in 
the reflexive pronoun se when this pronoun followed a preterit third person 
singular. The scribe who wrote garpios for garpiése also penned rrascos 


See A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, Vol. X, part II 
(Oxford, 1928), p. 39, where may be found the background of *galpjan. 

5 Las Cantigas de Alfonso el Sabio, edited by the Marqués de Valmar 
(Madrid, 1889). 

6A. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos (Buenos Aires, 1946). 
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for rrascése (line 664), tornos for torndése (line 1219), and fallos for 
fallése (line 1288), to list only a few instances. Apocopation of final e, 
especially after s, is of course quite common in Medieval Spanish texts. 
The copyist who later emended the manuscript supplied the missing e in 
nearly every case of apocopation.’ 

The presence of verbal and substantival descendants of carpere in 
neighboring Romance languages supports the theory that garpios owes 
its existence to the Latin etymon. Old Provencal contained carpinar and 
carpignar ‘quereller,’ ‘inquiéter,’ illustrated by the following verses: 


E voulés pas qu’aquel trimaire 
Noun carpine? * 


Catalan possesses direct derivatives of carpere, as exemplified by carpir-se 
‘enfraquir-se, ‘desmillorar-se,’ and ‘envellir-se.’* It is Portuguese, how- 
ever, that provides the richest store of derivatives from carpere. The 
Cantigas, in addition to the occurrences of carpi already listed, contain 
six other verbal forms (Cantigas 76, 98, 122, 143, 213, and 341) and one 
noun form, carpynnas (Cantiga 105). Portuguese dictionaries *° list car- 
pido ‘pranto,’ carpidor ‘que chora,’ carpidura ‘acto de carpir,’ carpimento 
‘pranto,’ and carpinha ‘acao de carpir.’ 

Medieval Spanish also knew carpir and derivatives of this verb. In 
Berceo (Milagros, line 364) we find: 


Methio la madre voces; a grandes carpellidas 
tenie con sus onceias las massiellas rompidas.'* 


Punctuated so, carpellidas seems to mean ‘scratches,’ but in view of the 
almost total lack of punctuation in many medieval manuscripts, the line 
could just as well be read: 


Methio la madre voces a grandes carpellidas ; 
tenie con sus onceias las massiellas rompidas., 


in which case the word might very well mean ‘cries of distress.’ In either 
ease the descent from carpere is apparent. 


7 See the facsimile page of Keller’s edition. In column 2, line 22 appears 
dizol corrected to dizole. 

8 F. Mistral, Trésor dow félibrige ow Dictionnaire de la langue d’oo under 
carpinar. 

9 Diecionari Aguilé (Barcelona, 1916) and Diccionari Catala-Valencia 
(Palma de Mallorea, 1930) under carpir-se. 

10 J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego-castellano (Barcelona, 1876) ; 
Dicionario Prdético Ilustrado (Porto, 1947); Grande e Novissimo Dicionario 
da Lingua Portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1939-44). 

11Gongalo de Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, edited by A. G. 
Solalinde (Madrid, 1922). 
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A few other instances of Old Spanish carpir and its derivatives should 
be mentioned. The thirteenth-century Calila e Dimna, translated from 
the Arabic just two years prior to El libro de los engafos and attributed, 
perhaps erroneously, to Alfonso el Sabio, also used the verb: Comenzo a 
mesarse e a carpirse.’* Cejador and Fontecha list occurrences of carpida 
and carpido ‘scratched.’ * 

Covarrubias (in the editions of 1611 and 1674) and Victor (1637) 
give carpir, but Franciosini omits its listing in Spanish.'* 

Old Spanish carpir apparently never died, for it appears several times 
in Don Quijote. The following example (Part I, Chapter 52) will illus- 
trate that the verb still retained its ancient connotation for Cervantes: 
“Estando todos en regocijo y fiesta, sino lo dos aporreantes que se carpian.” 

It appears almost certain, then, that the Old Spanish garpios attested 
only in El libro de los engajios, is a spelling of garpidse from garpir, a 
variant not recorded in the dictionaries, of carpir which goes back to 
carpere. 


Joun E. KELuer 
The University of North Carolina 


12 Calila y Dimna, edited by J. Alemany Bolufer (Madrid, 1915). 

13 J, Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano (Madrid, 1929) ; 
C. Fontecha, Glosario de voces comentadas en ediciones de textos clésicos (Ma- 
drid, 1941). 

14 Sebastian de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o 
espafiola (Madrid, 1611 and 1674); Hierosme Victor, Tesoro de las tres 
lenguas, espaiiola, francesa, y italiana (Geneva, 1637); Lorenzo Franciosini, 
Vocabulario espafiol e italiano (Rome, 1620, 1628). 





REVIEWS 


La idea de la Fama en la edad media castellana. By Maria Rosa Lida 
de Malkiel. Fondo de Cultura Econémica, México-Buenos Aires, 1952: 
312 pages. 


This is an absorbing study on a fascinating subject. Next to hunger 
and love the ambition of Fame is probably the greatest driving force in 
Western civilization. A virtue or a vice—as may be— strangely com- 
pounded, it would seem, of an animal urge to dominate, a hopeful human 
challenge to mortality and an almost divine craving for pure excellence. 

Its history is fundamental, but almost the only sources from which we 
may know it, are literary sources. Classical philology, though often 
nowadays reduced to gleaning, has failed to produce a systematic study 
on the subject, and the introductory part of Mrs. Malkiel’s volume is there- 
fore in many ways a complete novelty. In nearly a hundred pages it 
offers an expert survey of the theme from Homer to Theocritus in Greece, 
from Ennius to Prudentius and from Cicero to Boethius in classical and 
Late Latinity. 

The medieval part opens with two chapters entitled “Generalidades,” 
divided between the clerical and the profane sphere and leading, on the one 
hand from St. Augustine and St. Thomas through Ramén Llull and Dante 
to Berceo and Gémez Manrique, on the other from the Chanson de Roland 
and the Cantar de Mio Cid, through the Alexandreis to Walter Map, 
Bernard de Cluny and a consideration of the Biblical Books of Wisdom. 

In all this, while the historical survey has been progressing, a general 
background has gradually been created, which now embraces nearly all 
varieties of opinion on Fame and makes it possible to lead an informed 
reader into the section on medieval Castilian literature, the most extensive 
(130 pages) and perhaps the most valuable part of the book. 

Most of the great questions about Fame have now been answered one 
way or another: What is its essence (virtue?) and its true value? How 
does it extend in time (contemporary, posthumous, eternal?), in space? 
Who confers it: the gods, God, Fortune, the poets, the class? Who re- 
ceives it: the man of action, the man of thought? Greece and Rome ex- 
pressed their opinions most emphatically through Pindar and Cicero, with 
hesitation from Ausonius downwards. They were positive answers for 
the most part, but in Rome already with dissonances, in Macrobius or 
Boethius, which announce the great split in medieval feeling under the 
influence of Christianity. Clerical asceticism will now contend with courtly 
fame and further complicate the pattern, so that in the twelfth or thirteenth 
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century it is difficult to say whether it is the classical past which prods 
Gautier de Chatillon, or the future which already pulls Juan Lorenzo de 
Astorga. At any rate, this brings us into the heart of medieval Castile and 
most of its “profane” literature, from the Libro de los engafios to the 
personal chronicles, to the Cifar, the Amadis and Jorge Manrique. 

The overall conclusion of the book indicates no major deviation from 
the foregone and current idea that the ambition of Fame will normally 
be strong in any civilization, the Greek, the Roman (even considering 
Stoicism), the Renaissance, our own, in short all those which look to this 
world, exclusively or in good part; but that it will be weak in the Middle 
Ages, in proportion to its other-worldliness. In this book, however, the 
elementary curve becomes a sensitive and complicated graph, the rough 
conclusion has been subdivided, chronologically organized and ideologically 
classified, substantiated in every detail and subtly qualified in terms of 
place, circumstances and personal idiosyncrasies. Propertius (p. 49), 
like Lope de Vega, sees life “a través de su visién literaria,” Pliny the 
Younger’s “pueril vanidad” allows glimpses of a “personalidad bastante 
sérdida” (73). We note the “melindres de modestia” of Sulpicius Severus 
(103) and how the scorn of this world in the Vie de Saint Alezis is carried 
“hasta cierta exquisita perversidad” (105). Incidentally this attitude of 
Saint Alexis reminds one of Llull’s Blanquerna, who abandons his be- 
trothed, remains refractory to all the honors that are forced on him, inelud- 
ing the Papacy, which he finally renounces to become a hermit once more. 
Fame does not seem to exist in Blanquerna’s world, and this might have 
been mentioned when Llull’s Félix was briefly described (110). 

But it is especially in the section on Castile that one notices the con- 
tinual alertness of the author to the peculiar nature of each writer and each 
work, each in their own environment. In the Libro de Apolonio “pre- 
domina el cariz cortesano y provenzal, con su cortesia, alegria, liberalidad 
sefioril y gracias palaciegas” (170). In comparison, the warlike Alexandre 
appears austere and closer to the popular epic. Here the medieval idea of 
Fame reaches its high point (see pp. 167-197), when Alexander’s cap- 
tains, in their great love for the leader, beseech him to restrain his thirst for 
adventure. The idea of Fame is present here “con m4xima amplitud, 
revelando el mayor nimero de matices,” and Alexander’s answer, in the am- 
plification of Juan Lorenzo (P 2284 ff.), “es la suma y culminacién, como 
pensamiento y como belleza, de los numerosos pasajes que tocan este tema” 
(187). The author also is at her best in this part. Her detailed com- 
parison of the Spanish Alexandre with its Latin model, as well as that of 
the Apolonio with the original Historia, is a delight. Both comparisons 
are necessary, of course, in order to distinguish between tradition and in- 
novation. Juan Lorenzo works on the Latin version of Gautier de Chatil- 
lon, which is shot through with classical reminiscences, but he may also 
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simply be himself. In the episode of Zoroas, for instance (Alez., 0 
1053 ff.), the author distinguishes “la nota peculiar de Juan Lorenzo, no 
sugerida por Gautier ni por Virgilio” (178); in other words, she seeks 
and finds in every case “la proyeccién de las proprias ambiciones y prefe- 
rencias de los poetas” (180), and in this manner the mere study of a topos 
may turn into literary history. Only the most delicate technique could 
disentangle the results of such a complex authorship as that of the Alez- 
andre, with its popular epic element superimposed on Gautier’s erudition, 
the popularism causing him to emphasize his own part in it, yet as a cleric 
also to stress Alexander’s “desmesura,” which Gautier admired, while still 
remaining free to give a fervent homage to Fame (172 f.). An analysis 
of this kind should eventually find its place in an overall treatment of the 
Alexandre, in other words in a history of Medieval Spanish Literature 
which the author, we hope, will give us some day. The same might be 
said of the pages devoted to D. Juan Manuel (207-220), a writer on whom 
the author has already published extensive and penetrating “Notes” (RPh, 
IV [1950-51], 155-195). In a few paragraphs the whole background and 
character of D. Juan are sharply, and even somewhat acidly, sketched. 
Behind his opinions we can see him as he was, “poseido de codicia y 
arrogancia poco comunes aun en su casta,” satisfying when possible “su 
vanidad herida de segundén postergado” (208), not above insinuating 
criminal accusations against Alfonso the Wise (n. 48); always devoutly 
orthodox, yet with a sense of honor already divided between individual 
conscience and public opinion (211 ff.). This, the author suggests (n. 55) 
may ultimately lead up to the caleulated amorality in affairs of honor on 
the seventeenth-century stage. The fact that D. Juan Manuel in Ex. 
XXVII of the Conde Lucanor did not express his disapproval, while 
Martinez de Toledo, with a similar story, did not fail to indulge in his 
mechanical moralization, cannot lead, however, to more than a presump- 
tion. It might be argued that D. Juan here shows a statesman’s detached 
realism and not necessarily a double standard of morality. There have 
been many good kings and saintly men, says Exemplo L, “pues éstos fueron 
a Dios et al mundo.” One might differ also on the meaning of “vergiienza,” 
and take it as the obverse of a positive sense of honor, humanly almost 
equally valuable, akin to the Greek aidds, rather than as an evidence of D. 
Juan’s “pesimismo eclesifstico” (215). 

A study of this kind calls for the solution of important general prob- 
lems. Even a critic able to distinguish so sensitively between traditional 
and subjective elements, faces the further question as to what is typical 
of the times in the actions and words of fictional characters. In a pano- 
ramiec view of Fame, that is the very warp of the cloth. Do we look for 
the typical in mediocre writers, too weak perhaps to twist or modify what 
they read or see, like Rodrigo YAfiez in the Alfonso Onceno; or do we find 
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it in the spirited Juan Lorenzo, too strong perhaps to bend his idiosyn- 
erasies to the pattern of his age? The author accepts Juan Lorenzo’s 
picture of the thirteenth century as “la proyeccién de las ambiciones y 
preferencias de su época” (180); yet in the work of Rodrigo YAfiez “pre- 
cisamente porque tan desmayados versos no permiten atribuir personalidad 
original a su autor,” we are also to find “las ideas dominantes . . . tipicas 
de aquel tiempo” (120). In both eases we reach the same conclusion, 
once “por carta de menos,” once “por carta de més”! Almost everything 
will depend, in the end, on an accurate gauging of the writers, their abili- 
ties, inclinations and circumstances. 

In this book a rare ability to “deslindar vida y literatura” often 
finds the solution. In the case of Gutierre Diez de Games, for instance, 
“mucho més eaballero que letrado,” the author is aware both of his inept 
handling of concepts “ya vetustos en su época” (232) and of the ingenu- 
ousness of his knightly imagination (239). In the case of the Caballero 
Cifar a statement on honor is denied all value:“No creo que aliente aqui 
un impulso genuino del autor,” because presently he contradicts himself 
and defines honor in terms of personal aggrandizement (267). Santil- 
lana’s conformism to tradition is held to be disingenuous as being mainly 
in obedience to fashion and the growing prestige of the Ancients (276). 

As she did in her notable study on Juan de Mena, the author here per- 
ceives and traces long and new lines of literary development. We have 
been shown the individual complexion of several masterpieces—the joyful 
and adventurous Apolonio, the chivalric Alexandre, the strenuous Ferndn 
Gonzdlez (completely covered, including the prosification in the Crénica 
General)—, and now we see the chain that runs from the Alexandre to 
Fernén Gonzdlez, the Alfonso Onceno, the Victorial and even the Crénica 
de D. Alwaro de Luna (240, 250). In other cases the lines are only indi- 
cated, or they are incomplete, and the reader may then take pleasure in 
adding a few links.’ 


1 There is, for instance, the note (pp. 82, 117) on the visualization of 
Christ as a Roman warrior in Prudentius and Venantius Fortunatus. Later, 
as Eugenio Asensio has recently shown (RFE, XXXIV [1950], 128 ff.), the 
allegory reappeared in the Italian mystics of the fourteenth century, Domenico 
Cavalea and St. Catherine of Siena, then in the Portuguese Auto de Deus 
Padre, probably by Gil Vicente, in Spain in Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, San 
Ignacio and Jerénimo de 8. Pedro (1554). We might add Juan del Encina 
(ed. Madrid, 1893, pp. 37, 55f.), a late sixteenth-century auto entitled El 
Rrescate del alma (Three autos sacramentales of 1590, ed. A. B. Kemp 
[Toronto, 1936], lines 275 ff.), in which Christ as Don Gayferos rescues the 
human soul in the guise of Melisendra, and an even later poem of Rey de 
Artieda (Discursos ete., 1605), in which Christ replaces the fifteenth-century 
hero of Olivier de la Marche, previously turned ‘‘a lo divino’’ by Hernando 
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A note (262) which would perhaps do better in the text itself, estab- 
lishes a distinction between “la fama espacial (familiar a la poesia pro- 
venzal y el roman courtois)” and “la fama que perdura en el tiempo, al 
modo antiguo y renacentista,” a distinction which is reflected in the fourth 
book of Amadis, as worked over by Montalvo, and confirms Montalvo’s 
assertions. 

Other items of great interest are semantic excursions, e.g., on gloria 
and gloriosus (80 f.), which retain their classical connotation of praise 
and renown even in medieval ecclesiastical writers like Bereeo (“la 
Gloriosa’) or in the letters about martyrs by St. Cyprian. 

There are, moreover, some interesting implications. Those who con- 
sider the twelfth century as a first or an early resurgence in the Renais- 
sance, will welcome the statement that with reference to Fame, that cen- 
tury is decisive, although it still shows a division between the ascetic con- 
cept and an “apreciacién entusidstica del renombre ganado por méritos 
intelectuales” (148). With the Prerrenacimiento, Fernfn Pérez de Guz- 
ma4n and Juan de Mena, the author’s task comes to an end. 

The final conclusion, which transcends the limits of the subject, is not 
unexpected, yet as welcome as it is authoritative: the notorious “avidez 
de fama” of our times “no es sino el término de una evolucién continua a 
partir de la Edad Media y no un reanudar vinculos con la Antigiiedad 
tras un corte en el inmediato pasado medieval” (293). Ever mindful of 
this, the author, as we now realize, has been paying special attention to 
those Classics which proved most popular during the Middle Ages, Cicero 
(see p. 31, note), Vergil, Ovid, Statius, Ausonius and even St. Jerome and 
Juvencus. Those are the main connecting threads and they become even 
more clearly visible through such studies as the author’s recent article on 
the Garcineida of Garcia de Toledo, which throws much new light on 
Spanish knowledge of Terence in the eleventh and twelfth centuries (see 
NRFH, VII [1953], 246-258). 

It is difficult to speak of this rich book in terms of measured praise. 
Densely factual, yet sensitive and precise, mindful of every detail, yet 
broadly illuminative, it initiates in exemplary fashion the exploration of 
a great human theme. It will eventually be extended in time and in space, 
but it will not soon be excelled or even matched. 


JoserH E. GiuLet 
University of Pennsylvania 


de Acufia (cf. C. Claveria, Le Chevalier délibéré de Olivier de la Marche y 
sus versiones espafiolas del siglo XVI [Zaragoza, 1950], pp. 132-134). Mrs. 
Malkiel plausibly suggests that the origin of the ‘‘imagen chocante’’ may lie 
in the letters of St. Cyprian, but it may have been even more readily suggested 
by the end lines of the twenty-fourth Psalm (‘‘Dominus potens in proelio’’), 
the main source of the medieval ‘‘ Harrowing of Hell’’ in the Easter Cycle. 
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Etudes sur le Portugal au temps de Vhumanisme. By Marcel Bataillon. 
Acta Universitatis Conimbrigensis. Coimbra, Universidade, 1952: xi 
+ 309 pages; 4 pl. 


Readers and admirers of M. Bataillon’s Erasme et VEspagne, in its two 
editions, will be interested to learn that the author is planning a similar 
study of Humanism in Portugal, a general study of Christian (i.e. 
Catholic) Humanism in the Portugal of John III, a book that would give 
his due not only to Damiao de Géis, but to Jodo de Barros; which would 
take into account the overtures of the former toward Lutheran Europe 
and those of the latter toward the remnants of Peninsular Judaism; which 
would not forget either the new African, Asiatic or American horizons; 
which would study the spiritual climate of Coimbra and Evora as the 
peculiar expression of a people with a peculiar destiny, making proper 
allowance for the Spanish, French, Flemish, Rhenish or Italian elements 
in this climate (p. vi). 

The volume before us is to be considered the first step toward carrying 
out this ambitious program. Thanks to the Coimbra University Press, 
twelve essays have thus been gathered, dealing with various aspects of 
Humanism in Portugal, written over the past twenty years, and published 
in a widely scattered number of periodicals and collections. Caiado, Diogo 
and André de Gouvea, Damiado de Géis, Gil Vicente, the early Portuguese 
Jesuits, and the Royal House of Aviz pass through its pages, but the 
dominant figure remains Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

The three most substantial essays in the volume concern his reputation 
in Portugal: “Les Portugais contre Erasme,” “Erasme et la Cour de Por- 
tugal,” and “L’édition coimbroise des Colloques.” The last two illustrate 
the shift in the author’s viewpoint between 1927 and 1950, from the tradi- 
tional definition of the Catholic Counter-Reform Movement as the negative 
antithesis of the Protestant Reformation to the concept of a positive 
Humanist and Catholic Reformation. Most interesting is the third of the 
essays on Erasmus, dealing with the rare and only Peninsular edition of 
the Latin school dialogues, which boldly discussed the religious questions 
of the day. Building a case with his characteristic minuteness, Bataillon 
reaches conclusions which shake established notions. In particular, he 
shows convincingly that King John III and his family promoted a late 
flowering of Humanist learning in Portugal, which was cut short by the 
fears of the traditionalists. Furthermore, he points up the influence of a 
Spanish Erasmist in Portugal, the editor of Erasmus in Coimbra, and he 
prepares the ground for further research which may prove that Erasmus 
had more of a public in Portugal than had been imagined. 


GeraLp M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 
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La novela iberoamericana. Memoria del Quinto Congreso del Insti- 


tuto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana. Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, 1952. 


La Novela Iberoamericana consists of thirteen essays which were read 
at the Fifth Congress of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana in Albuquerque, New Mexico, in 1951. Twelve of them are 
concerned with some phase of the novel in Hispanic America; one with a 
single Brazilian novelist. In the main, these essays fall into three groups: 
six are general in nature, treating some phase, aspect or type of the novel 
in Spanish America; two discuss some phase of the novel in a specific 
country; and each of the other five is concerned with an individual novelist. 

One of the outstanding essays of the first group is “Notas sobre la 
novela histériea en el siglo XIX” by Enrique Anderson Imbert. Excel- 
lent are the delimitation of the subject, the precise definition of the con- 
stituents of the historical novel, the extensive research into its beginnings 
in Spanish America, and the helpful bibliography for the period covered, 
as well as the critical acumen and directness with which the author ex- 
presses himself. 

Less fortunate is “El modernismo en la América hispana” in which 
Alfredo A. Roggiano attempts too much for the narrow confines of an 
effective essay. His study falls into two main divisions, to either of which 
he might profitably have restricted himself. The first is devoted to show- 
ing that the Spanish American novel followed, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the technical patterns of the European; and the second, to a study 
of modernismo, which is discussed at great length, with much philosophical 
erudition and numerous quotations, both as an expression of the American 
counterpart of the general European crisis in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century, and as the style developed by Spanish America to express 
her own originality. 

This essay is followed by four which are marked by a clear-cut and 
definite theme and an equally logical presentation. In “Notas sobre el 
personaje en la novela hispanoamericana” the distinguished Peruvian 
novelist Ciro Alegria, working from the premise that characterization is 
the supreme purpose of a novelist, finds, after analyzing the protagonists 
of six outstanding Spanish American novels, that with one exception they 
are in this respect sadly deficient. “Una clasificacién de la novela his- 
panoamericana contempordnea” by Fernando Alegria divides the novels of 
the last twenty years into four main groups: “de la propiedad”; “de con- 
flictos urbanos”; “psicolégica e imaginista” and “biografica e histérica.” 
In “El rasgo predominante en la novela hispanoamericana” José A. Por- 
tuondo maintains that the dominant characteristic of this novel from El 
Periquillo Sarniento to the present day is its social implication, its re- 
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formative intent, rather than depiction or personification of nature, as 
stated by Pedro Grases and others. Luis Monguié, after comparing the 
novels published from 1915 to around 1938 with those of the last decade 
(“Reflexiones sobre un aspecto de la novela hispanoamericana actual”), 
finds that the latter are merely a prolongation, thematically and stylisti- 
eally of the former—a phenomenon which, in contrast with the inclination 
of nineteenth-century novelists to follow new tendencies, he attributes to 
the fact that the social fabric of Spanish America did not undergo in the 
recent past sufficient changes to be reflected in its literature. 

The two studies on the novel in a particular country are less satisfying 
than some of the foregoing. The first of these, with a most promising 
title, “Influjo de Quevedo y Torres Villarroel en el México Virreinal” by 
Julio Jiménez Rueda, points out the influence of these authors on two 
obseure Mexican moralists of the eighteenth century, Joaquin Bolafios and 
José Acosta, whose connection with the development of the novel in 
Mexico is extremely questionable. In the second, “Perspectiva de la 
novela de la ciudad en Chile” Arnold Chapman ealls attention to the pre- 
dilection of Chilean novelists, from Blest Gana to 1938, for urban society, 
and considers them in three groups: those from 1900 to 1925 who por- 
trayed the aristocracy; those around 1930 who dealt with the middle class; 
and those of the thirties who turned to the slums and brothels for their 
fictional characters and background. The last two-thirds of this essay is 
devoted to a eulogy of six novelists since 1938 who, he claims, have intro- 
duced significant innovations. The author fails to explain why this type 
of novel is more predominant in Chile than elsewhere, if it is; and his con- 
tribution, while informative, with references to possible influences and to 
similar works in other countries, is marred by turgidity and diffuseness 
of style. 

For both literary acumen and style the third group of essays is most 
commendable, yet they are less significant, for they are concerned not with 
general tendencies but with individual novelists, on some of whom much 
has already been written. In “Revisién de Hernandez-Cata” José Balseiro 
laments the failure of literary historians of Spanish America to accord 
that writer the high place as a cuentista that is justly his, possibly be- 
cause he was born in Spain and places many of his works in a European 
background. Balseiro points out that both the early environment and 
education of Caté and the scene of some of his best stories are thoroughly 
Cuban. As proof that a foreign background need not militate against a 
writer, this eritie cites numerous instances from world literature. Bal- 
seiro’s estimate of Catd is shared by this reviewer, who believes that in 
the technique of the short story Caté is often the superior of Horacio 
Quiroga. 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco, in “Definicién de Don Segundo Sombra,” sets 
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forth charmingly the excellent qualities of that novel. Most stimulating 
is his reply to Ciro Alegria’s preference for the flesh-and-blood Martin 
Fierro rather than the shadowy Don Segundo; in this Torres argues that 
Giiiraldes displayed his great talent in presenting his hero not as a real 
gaucho, but in “haberlo sacado mondo y lirondo de su imaginacién.” 

Equally thought-provoking, particularly for its paradoxical approach, 
is “Tomés Carrasquilla, precursor de la novela americana moderna.” 
Here, in one of the most excellent critiques that has been written on Car- 
rasquilla, Federico de Onis affiliates him not, as hitherto, with the purely 
regional novelists of the nineteenth century, but with certain subjective 
writers (Unamuno, Azorin, Valle-Inclan, and Baroja) of his own time. 
With regard to the modernist novel itself, Onis pertinently remarks: “La 
novela del modernismo no puede reducirse a una férmula estética; en ella 
conviven las nuevas tendencias de fines del siglo hacia la narracién lirica 
con la verdadera incorporacién a las letras americanas del realismo y el 
naturalismo europeos del siglo XIX. Tampoco hay una férmula que 
unifique la rica y varia novela postmodernista, pero entre los rasgos que 
la earacterizan domina sin duda el de buscar sus autores la expresién de 
su originalidad personal a través de su tierra y de su pueblo.” 

Two well documented essays complete this section. In “Historia, 
nacionalismo y tradicién en la novela de Eduardo Acevedo Diaz,” José 
E. Etcheverry, after some pertinent remarks about the Spanish American 
historical novel in general, agrees with Acevedo Diaz that the purpose of 
the writer of that genre is not to view the past for its own sake but to 
inspire ethical ideals. In the final study, “O que sobra de Alencar,” B. 
W. Woodbridge, Jr., points out in the works of a typically Romantic 
writer, the Brazilian novelist José de Alencar, certain qualities that may 
save him from complete oblivion. 

As a whole, La Novela Iberoamericana contributes to a better under- 
standing of the novel in Spanish America and, in some instances, presents 
new insight into certain complexities that its future historian will have 
to consider. 


J. R. SPewL 
The University of Texas 


The Making of the Mexican Mind. Por Patrick Romanell. A Study in 
Recent Mexican Thought. Foreword by Edgar S. Brightman. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1952: 213 paginas. 

Si hay ya numerosas monografias (algunas, excelentes) cuyo tema es 
la historia de la filosofia mexicana, hay, en cambio, pocos estudios de con- 
junto sobre esta filosofia. El libro del Profesor Patrick Romanell es por 
ello lo que no muchos libros son: una necesidad. Cabe decir que no hubiera 
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sido posible sin el rico material bibliografico (en su mayor parte debido a 
historiadores y filésofos mexicanos) que el autor ha podido manejar y sin 
su mas préximo antecedente: la Historia de la filosofia en Mézxico, de 
Samuel Ramos, publicada en 1943. 

El Profesor Romanell estudia cinco fases en el pensamiento mexicano: 
la Escoldstica, el Iluminismo, el Antirracionalismo, el Positivismo, y el 
Antipositivismo. Esta divisién es harto plausible y corresponde a la 
misma que puede adoptarse, con escasas excepciones, para todo el pen- 
samiento hispano-americano. Con ello se muestra, pues, lo que varios au- 
tores (entre ellos, en particular, Francisco Romero) han subrayado: que 
el pensamiento filoséfico hispano-americano forma una unidad dentro de 
la cual el pensamiento filoséfico mexicano constituye uno de los principales 
ingredientes. Tal coincidencia no debe sorprendernos; es causada por la 
relacién—insistentemente subrayada por Romanell—entre las ideas filosé- 
ficas y las circunstancias sociales (todas ellas sensiblemente parecidas) en 
los paises americanos de civilizacién hispanica. 

De las cinco fases el Profesor Romanell estudia con particular atencién 
la iltima. De ella presenta, dedicindoles a cada uno un capitulo completo, 
tres aspectos capitales: el dualismo cristiano de Antonio Caso, el monismo 
estético de José Vasconcelos, y el perspectivismo y existencialismo domi- 
nantes en los iltimos lustros. El libro de Romanell, aunque basado en una 
total perspectiva histérica, puede valer, pues, como una muy completa ex- 
posicién del pensamiento filoséfico mexicano contempordneo. El que 
quiera tener una idea un poco acabada de las figuras mds destacadas y de 
las principales tendencias filoséficas del siglo XX en México, tendré en 
dicho libro lo que el autor seguramente se ha propuesto: una guia segura, 
basada en un conocimiento directo de los textos y en muchos casos en un 
conocimiento directo de los filésofos y de las cireunstancias sociales contem- 
pordneas mexicanas. 

El Profesor Romanell no se limita, empero, a exponer; entiende—y se 
lo aplaudimos—que una historia, y atin més una historia del pensamiento 
filos6fieo, es impracticable sin interpretar 0, cuando menos, sin opinar. 
Entre sus opiniones hay algunas muy razonables y hasta sobremanera 
convenientes. Por ejemplo, la que destaca el cardcter predominantemente 
hispénico de la civilizacién mexicana frente a quienes han insistido dema- 
siado en las influencias francesas u otras. Tales influencias, por supuesto, 
existen, y el Professor Romanell no pretende negarlas en tanto que hechos. 
Pero un hecho se entiende sdlo cuando se descubre e6mo funciona en una 
comunidad determinada. En este sentido puede decirse que las influencias 
francesas, desde luego innegables, funcionaron en el pensamiento mexicano, 
por asi decirlo, “hispénicamente.” En cambio, otras opiniones del autor 
son aventuradas o, por lo menos, problematicas. Por ejemplo, la que con- 
trapone la eivilizacién norteamericana como civilizacién épica a la his- 
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panica como civilizacién tragiea. Si pueden aducirse muchos hechos en 
favor de la tesis, muchos otros quedarian fuera de ella. Esto sucede 
porque, al revés de la tesis anterior, que es perfectamente demostrable, la 
altima quedaré siempre como una opinién tan sugestiva como incompro- 
bable. En general, sin embargo, podemos decir que las opiniones que el 
Profesor Romanell entreteje en su exposicién son bastante plausibles. Esto 
ocurre especialmente con las que aparecen en los eapitulos sobre el pen- 
. Samiento contempordaneo stricto sensu, donde quiz4s por el menor aleance 
temporal de los hechos tratados las interpretaciones estan menos sujetas a 
error que las que se formulan sobre largos periodos de tiempo o sobre 
asuntos de tal velamen como “civilizacién,” “formas de vida” o andlogos. 
Las paginas 199 a 208 del volumen contienen una bibliografia muy com- 
pleta. Hay asimismo un indice de nombres. Es ldstima que expresiones de 
dudoso gusto salpiquen el volumen: frases como “d la Platonist” (p. 161) 
o “But, there is the difficulty, or, as Cantinflas says in Mexico: Ahi esté el 
detalle!” (p. 170) no son ni bellas, ni iluminadoras, ni necesarias. 


José Frerrater Mora 
Bryn Mawr College 


El paisaje en la poesia mexicana. Por Maria del Carmen Millan. Im- 
prenta Universitaria, México, 1952: 191 paginas. 


A través de su historia gran parte de la poesia mexicana ha mostrado 
una tendencia a la sobriedad y a los medios tonos que los criticos se afanan 
por explicar desde un punto de vista telirieo. Algo hay, dicen, en el 
paisaje mexicano que dulcifica la expresién de sus poetas y les hace cantar 
en melodias nostélgieas agudas sutilezas del pensamiento. El estudio de 
Maria del Carmen Millan que ahora resefiamos no sélo hace evidente que 
el paisaje mexicano ha inspirado una poesia de tono menor, sino que 
también ha provoeado acentos épicos y despliegues de violentos colores. 
En su libro, que viene a completar los estudios publicados ya por Alfonso 
Reyes y M. Maples Arce, la autora ensaya una definicién del concepto de 
“paisaje” y comprueba, luego, cé6mo los poetas mexicanos aplicaron tal 
eoncepto, dentro de los mdrgenes de diferentes escuelas literarias, em- 
pezando con la clasica del siglo dieciséis y concluyendo eon la pre-romantica 
del siglo diecinueve. 

Francisco de Terrazas, diseipulo de la Eseuela Sevillana, es el primer 
poeta mexicano de quien se ocupa la autora. Lievado por su intuicién 
histériea, Terrazas consiguié, en cierta medida, describir un paisaje ob- 
jetivo y realista que no guarda relacién con la visién intelectualizada de 
la naturaleza que es caracteristica del Renacimiento. Asimismo, Juan de 
la Cueva, Eugenio Salazar y otros de los llamados poetas “novohispanos,” 
se esforzaron por presentar en algunas de sus obras un paisaje que co- 
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rrespondiera a la naturaleza mexicana, ya sea por medio del uso de voces 
amerieanas, como Salazar, o por el uso de colores fuertes y un aliento 
melaneélico, como es el caso de Juan de la Cueva. La autora nos advierte, 
sin embargo, que estos poetas no llegaron a identificarse con el paisaje 
americano. La primera interpretacién auténtica de la realidad mexicana 
aparece en La grandeza mexicana de Bernardo de Valbuena, quien se 
propuso dejar en esta obra no sdélo descripeiones de ambiente, sino, ademas, 
de la topografia, las instituciones, las costumbres y la flora del pais. A la 
ornamentacién hiperbélica de Valbuena, a su regocijada visién de la 
primavera, siguié la deseripeién de un paisaje bravio y hostil de que fué 
autor Gaspar Pérez de Villagran. Este realismo, especie de resabio de 
la literatura de la Conquista, cediéd paso al movimiento Barroco que entré 
de lleno a la vida mexicana dejando su huella tanto en la arquitectura como 
en la literatura. La autora escoge a Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz como 
ejemplo tipico de la actitud barroca frente al paisaje y nos dice que ella 
se sirvié de la naturaleza “dentro de si misma, con los ojos cerrados, con 
eualidades y sin colorido, con intensidad pero sin brillantez, intimamente, 
hacia adentro” (p. 71). 

Uno de los factores de mayor interés e importancia que la autora indica 
en el desarrollo de la poesia deseriptiva mexicana es el de la educacién 
humanista que ofrecian los jesuitas y su exaltacién de “la patria mexi- 
cana” y de “las eulturas indigenas.” Los jesuitas contribuyeron a crear 
una conciencia nacional americana y, al ser expulsados en 1767, pusieron 
en juego esa nocién de patria describiéndola con una actitud nostdlgica que 
result6 ideal para la evocacién poética. Rafael Landivar es el repre- 
sentante mAximo de este momento en el desarrollo literario hispanoameri- 
eano. El deseubrié ese “color local americano” que otros buscaron initil- 
mente y ello se debié a que él poseia, sdélidamente fundada, una “con- 
ciencia nacional.” En realidad, la Rusticatio Mexicana debe ser con- 
siderada como obra precursora del actual regionalismo americano. 

Otras figuras del neoclasicismo mexicano que la autora menciona no 
pueden igualarse a Landivar. Tampoco se advierte mayor significacién 
en los ejemplos de poesia deseriptiva que ha tomado de los poetas de la 
transicién entre el siglo dieciocho y el diecinueve. En cuanto al “paisaje 
académico,” esté representado aqui por el costumbrista José J. Pesado, 
por el informativo Roa BA4reena, y por el humanista virgiliano Joaquin 
Areadio Pagaza, amén de otras figuras menores. 

Uno de los eapitulos mds interesantes del libro es el titulado “El paisaje 
sinfénico” en que se estudia la técnica descriptiva de Manuel José Othén. 
La autora analiza el valor plastico de la poesia de Othén sin separarlo de 
un eoneepto musical, llegando a asignar un instrumento para cada tema 
literario. La valoracién cromdtica de un poema como Himno de los 
bosques resulta verdaderamente novedosa. E) poeta, segin la autora, ha 
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organizado una “armonia de colores,” la cual produce, de acuerdo “con 
la intensidad o direecién luminosa, paisajes grises, rojos, ocres” que revelan 
“ana téenica avanzada y una sensibilidad extraordinaria para relacionar 
colores con estados animicos” (p. 162). La interpretacién del paisaje que 
hace Othén es més romantica que clésica y en su virtuosismo hace pensar 
en la téenica de los mfs avanzados conceptistas modernos. Como Théo- 
phile Gautier, Othén sabe realizar “todo un tema en matices diferentes 
de un solo color”; el rojo, por ejemplo. Cuando se hace necesario, “trans- 
figura” el paisaje por intermedio de la presencia humana. Othén ha 
buseado un sentido divino en las manifestaciones de la naturaleza, “un 
halito vital” y “un divino temblor,” que unen “las voces difusas de la 
naturaleza en un solo canto de fuerza ‘genesiaca’” (p. 166). Esta in- 
tuicién mistica de la unidad suprema reinante en el universo le da al arte 
deseriptivo de Othén una significacién metafisica y le coloca entre las mds 
altas expresiones poéticas de Hispano-América. 

Eserito con correccién pero sin atildamiento; novedoso y original en 
contenido, hondo en su anflisis y, sin embargo, sencillo y agradable de 
leer, este ensayo de Maria del Carmen Millan resulta una atrayente in- 
vitacién a conocer su segunda parte y conclusién que abarcara, segin se 
anuncia en el Prefacio, hasta la époea contemporanea. 

Fernanpo Auearia 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Herrera y Reissig (Vida y obra—Bibliografia—Antologia). Por Roberto 
Bula Piriz. Hispanic Institute, New York, 1952: 113 paginas. 


Julio Herrera y Reissig es uno de los poetas mds interesantes de ese 
proceso estético que hemos dado en llamar Modernismo. Uso aqui la 
palabra interesante a propésito, ya que me seria imposible adjudicarle 
otro adjetivo. La caracteristica mfs constante de este poeta es la del 
experimentador, la del artifice que trata de hacer las cosas de una manera 
distinta, nueva dentro de su ambiente, original. Este es su mérito prin- 
cipal y su mayor defecto, ya que el ser original indica deseo de renova- 
cién, de juventud, de individualismo, pero también deseo de sobresalir a 
toda costa, sea haciendo rimas raras 0 quemando una iglesia. 

Julio Herrera y Reissig trat6é siempre de singularizarse diciendo nove- 
dosamente ciertos pensamientos que en otro poeta habrian sido lugares 
comunes. Hace uso de un satanismo fingido derivado de sus lecturas 
predilectas de d’Annunzio, Julifn del Casal, Baudelaire, Laforgue, ete. 
Dados su temperamento y la sociedad en que vivia todo esto resulta extra- 
vagante. Para traducir sus deseos de originalidad en forma artistica se 
fabrica un estilo pintoreseo a base de adjetivos, esdrijulos, rimas raras, 
metéforas violentas. 
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El sehor Bula Piriz reconoce estas caracteristicas en la poesia de Julio 
Herrera y Reissig, pero como su papel es el de panegirista las hace resaltar 
en su significado positivo, en lo que él llama “creacién de la inteligencia” 
y hermetismo. El sefior Bula Piriz dice, refiriéndose al poema “Desola- 
cién”: “Lo que tiene de raro y extravagante representa su colmada 
necesidad de huir de lo trillado y vulgar” (p. 60); y luego: “habia com- 
puesto un diccionario de rimas”; “seleecionaba vocablos y los anotaba con 
su significacién y distintas acepciones; estudiaba con cuidado a los poetas 
afines con sus gustos, observaba su modo de escribir, de adjetivar, de 
construir las imfgenes, de repartir acentos y cesuras, de imprimir movi- 
miento a la frase” (ibid). 

; Lastima que para huir de lo vulgar tenga que caer en lo extravagante! 
Lo de componer un diccionario de rimas es pecado capital en un verdadero 
poeta ya que revela una falta elemental de sentido creador. Cabria pre- 
guntar aqui j;cudl era la concepeién de poesia de Herrera y Reissig? 
j Una serie de frases artificiales con rimas inusitadas? 4Ser4 posible que 
este poeta permitiera que su pensamiento se desvirtuara por el mandato 
de una rima? 4Y qué es eso de seleccionar vocablos? No niego que para 
un verdadero poeta es indispensable poseer un rico vocabulario como 
medio de creacién, nunca como un fin. El sefior Bula Piriz compara dos 
versiones de un mismo poema (“Desolacién absurda”), una de 1901, la 
otra de 1903. Los cambios continuos de estilo obligan al poeta, desde el 
primer verso a decir cosas enteramente distintas. En la primera forma 
escribe : 

Nube de tenues suspiros 

en alas del aire presos ... 
En la iltima: 

Noche de tenues suspiros 

platénicamente ilesos .. . 


En la primera forma Herrera no hace sino expresar una experiencia real 
(nube) calificada por el modo psicolégico del poeta (de tenues suspiros). 
En la segunda, la “nube”—objeto especial de su interés; cosa singularizada 
entre muchas—se convierte en “noche,”—concepto general—ealificada por 
una intencién climdtica y especial: suspiros que se han salvado por fuerza 
de su propio ideal. 

Estos procesos estéticos, como muchos otros de este poeta, son de gran 
interés creador. Toda la obra de Herrera merece una cuidadosa re- 
examinacién desde este punto de vista y creemos que el sefior Bula Piriz 
no ha tratado de solucionar los aspectos mas interesantes de su estética. 

La parte mas original del trabajo del sefior Bula Piriz se refiere a la 
vida de Herrera y Reissig. Aqui nos ofrece datos nuevos acerca de los 
antepasados del poeta, de su infancia, de sus dias de estudiante y funcio- 
nario. Habla con conocimiento auténtico de su cultura, de su iniciacién 
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en las letras, del ambiente literario de su tiempo (cafés, corrillos, Torre de 
los Panoramas); de sus amigos entre quienes sobresalen Vidal Belo, que 
le inicia en los seeretos del Modernismo, y Roberto de las Carreras, especie 
de Osear Wilde uruguayo. Estudia también a los satélites de Herrera, 
de los cuales jay! la historia se ha olvidado en tan pocos afios. 

El sefior Bula Piriz trata de parecerse en su estilo al poeta estudiado. 
Es verboso y florido como él. A veces ereemos no entender, o entender 
mal, lo que dice: “Pero su vocacién era la literatura: queria afirmar la 
delicadeza de sus suefios, y volvié a la ecolmena de donde, oseurecida abeja, 
extraeria mieles y perfumes para embellecer su cultura interior” (p. 14). 
Como Herrera y Reissig el sefor Bula Piriz se siente atraido por los 
términos cientificos, aunque éstos pertenezcan no a la estética sino a la 
medicina: “Como no se conocian la digitalina ni la coramina ni menos la 
cortisona, se echaba mano de la morfina como tGnico remedio para el 
corazén” (p. 16). Otras veces se aparta de su tema para lucir su erudi- 
cién y trae a su pensamiento motivos extrafios como esa referencia a Larra 
de la p4gina 21. En alguna ocasién niega lo evidente como cuando afirma 
que no hay influencia de Samain o de Lugones por 1900 sino de d’Annunzio 
(p. 22). 

Es ecurioso observar cémo el dolor que debié haber producido en el 
seflor Bula Piriz la muerte del poeta se congela en tres figuras retéricas de 
dudosa jerarquia : 


Unas horas mds pudo sostenerlo todavia su corazén, entre dolores terribles 
que le arrancaron estridente queja, y se detuvo después, reposado y tran- 
quilo, dejando a Julio fuera del tiempo, convertido en maérmol, mientras 
los seres y las cosas que lo rodeaban se iban eargando de tristeza. Fué 
en la madrugada del viernes 18 de marzo de 1910. El dia crecié endulzado 
de otofio, abierto al maravilloso fruto del Sol y derramando sobre la 
Tierra el divino prodigio de su oro (p. 50). 


Este estilo pleondstico y amanerado resta valor al ensayo del sefior Bula 
Piriz. 

La seccién Bibliografia, aunque no completa, ineluye la mayor parte 
de los estudios sobre Herrera y Reissig. La seecién Antologia es una 
seleccién arbitraria que no incluye ninguno de los poemas definitivos del 
poeta uruguayo. 

A. TorreEs-RI0sEco 

University of California 


César Vallejo (1892-1938). Vida y obra—Bibliografia—Antologia. Por 
Luis Monguié. Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 
1952: 141 péginas. 

Dentro de la serie de “Autores modernos” del Hispanic Institute de los 

Estados Unidos que abarca autores tanto de la Peninsula como de Hispano- 
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américa, aparece este estudio del profesor Monguié sobre el poeta peruano 
César Vallejo. Como todos los estudios de esta coleccién el que ahora nos 
ocupa consta de la biografia del poeta (pags. 543), un andlisis critico de 
su obra (43-86), una bibliografia que incluye una iconografia (87-103), 
y una antologia poética (105-141). Nada tenemos que ecomentar de la 
biografia la eual reconstruye la vida del poeta con una documentacién 
adecuada. Sin creer que los datos biogréficos del poeta nos sirvan para 
explicar el sentido Gltimo de su poesia, si nos ilustran, sin embargo, sobre 
las varias transformaciones que fué adquiriendo su poesia hasta tornarse 
en una obra con mensaje social. En cuanto a la bibliografia nos parece 
que el autor ha agotado todas las fuentes de informacién a su aleance. 
Por su parte, la antologia eumple su funcién de divulgacién. 

Segan Monguié la obra poética de Vallejo puede considerarse dividida 
en tres partes que corresponden respectivamente a sus libros Los heraldos 
negros (1918), Trilce (1922) y Poemas humanos (1923-1928), publicados 
estos Gltimos en la forma de su publicacién péstuma y en los cuales quedan 
comprendidos los de la eoleccién Espaiia, aparta de mi este céliz... 
(1937-1938), que participan de la misma sensibilidad de los anteriores. 
Convineente resulta el andlisis de Los heraldos negros, libro que a pesar de 
ser un anuneciador de nuevas modalidades no esté totalmente exento de 
ecos preeedentes. Alli podemos rastrear las huellas inevitables del movi- 
miento modernista que el poeta se empefia categéricamente en rebasar, al 
mismo tiempo que adquirimos ya una visién de lo que ha de ser la poesia 
de Trilee. Si las influencias de Herrera y Reissig en esta obra primigenia 
ya habian sido debidamente anotadas antes, nos parece una contribucién 
acertada del autor el relacionar ciertas fases de la poesia de Vallejo con el 
Lugones del Lunario sentimental (1909) y mas que todo con el Lépez 
Velarde de Sangre devota (1916). También es importante el sefialar el 
“nativismo” de los Heraldos como una de las earacteristicas que mds tarde 
han de impregnar en forma mas densa la atmésfera de Trilce. Una media 
pagina (57) de afortunada precisién critica es la que se refiere al estudio 
de las im4genes y met&foras de este libro y en la cual aleanzamos a entrever 
a pesar de su brevedad todo un sistema estructurado de imfgenes y de 
simbolos con los cuales penetramos m&s hondamente en la esencia de esta 
poesia. Este sostenido método de and4lisis nos hubiera dado resultados sor- 
prendentes en el libro subsiguiente Trilce, el cual, a pesar de las atinadas 
observaciones del profesor Monguié, requiere un mayor buceo en las pro- 
fundidades de su motivacién y estructuracién estéticas. 

El critieo esté en lo cierto al afirmar que en Vallejo las asociaciones 
libres desempefian un papel importante en su inspiracién, si bien la teoria 
de la “absoluta libertad de asociaciones” (64) nos daria una impresién 
equivocada de sus poemas que en muchas ocasiones se organizan dentro de 
un rigido marco de experiencias como el poema XVIII, en que el mismo 
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Monguiéd encuentra una extrafia estructuracién matemitica. Por otra 
parte, no podriamos aceptar con José Bergamin “que la poesia de Trilce 
no debe tratar de explicarse” (citado en la pg. 64), palabras que el critico 
parece acoger como sistema: “Cémo van a explicarse linea por linea, con- 
notacién por connotacién, las palabras en libre rapport que Vallejo pone en 
sus poemas; lo dnico que puede hacerse es leerlos, abandonfndose a su 
magia, a la razén profunda de su sinrazén aparente” (65). Tampoco 
puede asignarse al vocablo “emocién” toda una virtud exegética que en si 
no tiene al tratar de iluminar la poesia de Trilee. Es verdad que hay 
emocién en Trilce, pero mas que emocién hay un médulo emocional, una 
particular coloracién de la tensién estética que es necesario precisar cui- 
dadosamente. Por tanto pueden conducir a un confusionismo tautoldégico 
afirmaciones como la siguiente: “Si al acabar de leer ése u otro poema de 
Vallejo sentimos la misma emocién que el poeta, qué importa que las rela- 
ciones por las que nos ha hecho pasar de emocién a emocién no ‘hagan 
sentido’ de una manera racional si lo hacen en nuestro espiritu” (65). 
O bien: “Todo depende pues de que logre o no un inmediato knockout 
emocional; por esto los poemas de Trilce tienen que ser un éxito pleno, ya 
que de lo contrario serian ridiculos” (65). Desde luego el producirse o 
no la carga emotiva en el espiritu del lector no depende necesariamente 
de la poesia en si, sino del lector mismo. En la puntualizacién de los 
temas dice con razén el profesor Monguié que el tema de la “madre” “al- 
canza su excelencia en la sublimacién literaria de la madre” (62). En 
realidad, el concepto de madre como uno de los simbolos dominantes en la 
poesia de Vallejo adquiere alli validez metafisica y en su aspecto negativo, 
esto es, el sentimiento de horfandad, es la raiz misma de su angustia y 
desolacién. Todos los demds temas como el que nosotros denominariamos 
de la insularidad (isla: simbolo de la soledad irreductible del poeta; com- 
parese islas, insular corazén del poema I) no son sino derivaciones del 
tema primario. Relacionado con éstos se encontraria el que nosotros, asi 
mismo, llamariamos el tema biolégico de la nutricién con sus numerosos 
recuerdos de las comidas hogarefias y las numerosas alusiones a los érganos 
de la deglucién: dientes, alvéolos, ete. En su aspecto negativo, esto es el 
de la desnutricién, estos simbolos son portadores de la angustia de hor- 
fandad por cuanto sumen al hombre en esencial invalidez y anonadamiento. 
Situados en este plano quedan explicadas algunas imdgenes que al parecer 
resisten un intento de exégesis. El “terciario brazo” del poema XVIII, 
al cual Monguié trata de darle una interpretacién religiosa seria el brazo 
protector de la madre (comp4rese el vocablo terciar en su acepcién de 
“servir de intermediaro”) por el cual clama suplicante el poeta prisionero 
en medio de las dos paredes interminables de la noche (doblemente noche 
por su condicién de carcelario y prisionero de este mundo) que se repro- 
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ducen en un nifio que llevan de la mano y que lo hacen consciente de su 
total desvalimiento (sentimiento de nifio huérfano: “terciario brazo/ que 
ha de pupilar entre mi donde y mi cuando,/ esta mayoria invdlida del 
hombre”). El naimero en si mismo adquiere significacién especial en esta 
poesia, y asi como el dos puede ser simbolo de la fusién perfecta (amor: 
grupo dicotiledén, grupo bicardiado, V; par de pericardios, VIII; yuntas, 
XI, ete.) a la vez que de desamparo (manos suplicantes), el nimero tres 
puede serlo de proteccién (‘terciario brazo’), al mismo tiempo que de de- 
struccién como en la imagen de la prima que se aleja como delta por no ser 
posible alli el amor: “Y por la misma desolacién marchése, / delta al sol 
tenebloso, / trina entre los dos” (XI). El nimero uno, por el contrario 
sera siempre simbolo de soledad y por consiguiente del sentimiento de 
horfandad: “;Ceded al nuevo impar / potente de orfandad!” (XXXVI). 

La angustia sofocante de Trilee busca un escape de liberacién en 
Poemas humanos, euyas notas fundamentales de muerte y de esperanza 
han sido sefialadas con acierto por Monguié. La solidaridad en el dolor, 
aspecto ya manifiesto en los Heraldos negros, se convierte en mensaje 
de esta poesia al depurarse en un sentimiento de humanidad por encima 
de los hombres individuales y que el critico interpreta como supervivencia 
de una causa mas all4 de lo contingente, y como la final conquista de la 
muerte con el triunfo de la esperanza. Los hombres se sobreviven asi en 
la supervivencia de sus camaradas y esto constituye a su vez el “sentido del 
triunfo sobre la muerte que Vallejo expresa en su poesia de la guerra 
espanola” (79). 

Tal vez hubiera sido conveniente haber usado ciertos tecnicismos con 
mayor precisién. Es muy freeuente, por ejemplo, el empleo de la palabra 
retérica en un sentido que parece identificarse con el de métrica: “En 
materia de retérica ya vimos que no hay grandes novedades en Los Heraldos 
negros” (56). O econ el de ritmo: “En su segundo término muestra el 
anteriormente transcrito poema que su movimiento retérico no procede de 
ninguna preceptiva literaria” (61) y “En la mayoria de ellos sigue el poeta 
los dictados de su retérica interior.” En otras ocasiones es dificil captar 
el sentido exacto que pueda tener: “y es porque cada momento suscita en 
el poeta una serie nueva de asociaciones emocionales, no una retérica emo- 
cional” (67). 

Buen servicio nos ha prestado el profesor Monguié al presentarnos este 
libro sobre uno de los poetas més importantes de la América Hispana en 
los Gltimos afios, cuya poesia auténtica a la vez que hermética seguird 
siendo en lo sucesivo motivo para penetrar cada vez con mfs hondura en 
sus secretos. 


Gustavo CoRREA 
Tulane University 
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Luis de Camées, I) O lirico. By Hernani Cidade. (Publicagdes da Re- 
vista da Faculdade de Letras de Lisboa.) 2.a edigio, melhorada. Re- 
vista da Faculdade de Letras de Lisboa, Lisbon, 1952: xii + 354 pages. 
Not long ago a small anthology of Camées’ lyric poetry was published 

by the Italian scholar Silvio Pellegrini which could be used to advantage 
in American elass rooms (see Hispanic Review, XX [1952], 340-341). In 
the meantime Hernani Cidade’s guide has again become available, provid- 
ing a masterly introduction to Camées as a lyric poet. It stands as the 
only modern attempt at giving a full and critical appraisal. A companion 
volume on Camées as an epic poet will also have been re-issued in Portugal 
by the time this appears in print. 

The first edition of the work under review appeared in 1936, also under 
the imprint of the Revista da Faculdade de Letras de Lisboa. The author 
expanded his university lectures of 1933/34, adding an appraisal of aes- 
thetic values to the detailed information on the poet’s life and the ele- 
ments that can be discerned in his poems. Even so, the erudite informa- 
tion predominated. The new edition of 1952 takes into account the studies 
which have appeared in the intervening fifteen years. It profits further- 
more from the author’s experience of editing Camées’ lyric poetry in 1946. 
The tone is more moderate than in the first edition. Certain expressions 
of indignation have disappeared, such as a lament over the endemic lack of 
reliable source materials in Portugal. 

In five substantial chapters, Cidade examines and sums up our knowl- 
edge of the poet’s life, with its many unsolved puzzles; the arduous at- 
tempts at reconstructing his Parnaso, the lost manuscript collection of his 
lyrie poems; the poet’s models in the realms of poetry and philosophy, in 
particular his Petrarchism and Platonism (pp. 129-160); his principal 
themes—Love and Longing, Nature (evening and night moods above all) ; 
and finally, he offers an evaluation of the “Prince of Portuguese Poets” as 
an artist—his classicism, his naturalistic modes of expression, his verse 
magic, and the history of his fame. 

Like an uncorruptible judge, Cidade throws out all the shaky evidence 
on Camodes’ life and his love affairs, taking exception to Faria e Sousa’s 
forgeries in the seventeenth century and to Aquilino Ribeiro’s popularisa- 
tions in the twentieth. Thus, he refuses to take literally Camées’ insistent 
use of words denoting exile: desterro, desterrado, degrédo, degredado, 
auséncia, apartado (cf. pp. 32-41). He prefers to think that a knowledge 
about the psychological reality of this feeling of exile contributes more to 
our understanding of the poems than any proof of actual banishment. All 
the romantic conjectures which lend poetic charm to Camées’ life will have 
to be dismissed with the words which Catarina de Ataide (“Natércia”?) 
reputedly used when her confessor suggested that the poet had been re- 
moved from the court because of her: “that this was not true, but that he 
had been led by his ardent soul to undertake great deeds and leave for 
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distant lands” (p. 46). Cidade carefully leaves the reader with positive 
statements of the indisputable facts, instead of abandoning him to radical 
doubt. 

The same healthy criticism is applied to the text of the poems, only 
three or four of which were published in the poet’s lifetime. All the known 
manuscripts and editions of the poems are listed and examined, from Luis 
Franco’s manuscript Cancioneiro of 1577-1589 onwards. It is thus 
shown that not a single reliable edition exists as yet, not excluding Cicade’s 
own (1946) or those of Rodrigues and Lopes Vieira (1932) and of A. J. 
da Costa Pimpao (1944). To establish the authenticity of Camées’ poems 
it would be necessary, we are led to believe, to study the poetry of his con- 
temporaries, many of whose poems were attributed to him (ef. pp. 77, 79, 
81). Cidade justifies his own detailed study by pointing out that enough 
poems have always been ascribed to Camées and that his genius is unmis- 
takable in three types, the canzone, the ode, and the elegy. 

In the following chapter we learn just how Camées is indebted to the 
traditional lyrie of the Peninsula. His wit, his relish for life, and his 
learning are documented, without going into every detail (ef. p. 128). 
Comparing Camées with Ronsard, Cidade finds him moderate and chaste, 
in spite of his well known impetuous nature. Comparing him with his 
Italian models, Cidade again notes his hero’s “religious and timid chastity,” 
as well as “thé soft music of his language,” his “serene and more lyrical 
vision,” and his greater curiosity about nature (pp. 136-157). When dis- 
counting Leén Hebreo’s influence, Cidade claims that Camées is not pas- 
sionate in his poetry, but reflected on his emotions before he wrote, “like 
the great poets of all ages.” This assumes a perfectly mature and serene 
mind, without taking into account the gay mood of the poet’s early love 
poetry, which is analyzed in the fourth chapter. Other critics, such as 
Anténio Sérgio, whom Cidade mentions, perceived in the poems not only 
a subtle analysis of feeling but an anguished self-examination and a bitter 
awareness of the conflict between high aspirations and grave personal short- 
comings, or, in Cidade’s own words, the poet’s “long drama of maladjust- 
ment” (p. 247). 

There is much insistence in the last chapter on the element of classical 
balance in Camées’ style. Cidade himself admits that he can only pro- 
vide an outline of a stylistic analysis which remains to be undertaken 
(p. 299). 

Misprints are few and minor. The book is well arranged. One misses 
an index to the more than four hundred quotations from the poems. 

It is sheer delight to find extensive quotations of practically all the 
most famous poems by Camées in the setting of these loving commentaries. 
(But why exclude the sonnets Amor é um fogo que arde sem se ver and 
Sete anos de pastor Jacob servia?) 


: GeraLp M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 











BRIEFER MENTION 


M. Martinez de Ampies, Triumpho de Maria [Caragoca, 1495]. Ineuna- 
bles Poéticos Castellanos [Murcia: “la fonte que mana y corre”], 1952: 
Sigs. a-i. 


This Spanish ineunable, excellently reproduced on substantial paper 
under the direction of the bibliophile, editor and publisher D. Antonio 
Pérez y Gémez (see HR, XX [1952], 83), opens a series which will be of 
special interest to Medieval and Renaissance scholars, especially those out- 
side of Spain. Libraries should take notice. 

The work of Martinez de Ampies, in itself of little value, represents 
an important historical link in a chain of treatises reaching from Fulgentius 
in the sixth century to the Humanists of the Renaissance, with a common 
tendency to a moral and Christian interpretation of pagan myths. We 
have in this Triumpho a late Spanish counterpart of the thirteenth-century 
Ovide moralisé: the praises of the Virgin in each chapter interweave with 
a Christian interpretation of an episode in the Metamorphoses. In this 
fashion: “Es entendido el noble piramo por el muy poderoso fijo de Dios. 
y la dama tisbe por qualquier alma... y la pared aqui entendida por el 
pecado de nuestro padre adam .. .” (fol. [g vj] vo). 


J. E. G. 


Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. Primero suetio. Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, 1953: 86 pages. 


Professor Gerhard Moldenhauer, of the Universidad Nacional del 
Litoral, here neatly puts together a very careful text of Sor Juana’s 
Primero suefiio, mainly based on the two editions of Barcelona, 1693. Pre- 
fixed are two essays, one translated from the introduction by K. Vossler 
to his commented German version of this Suefio (Die Welt im Traum 
[Berlin, 1941]) and one from L. Pfandl’s Die Zehnte Muse von Mexico 
(Munich, s.a.). At the end are the translated notes by Vossler and some 
additional explanations by Professor Moldenhauer’s Argentine students. 

J. E. G. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


It is with deep regret that the Editors of the Hispanic Review announce 
the death of Professor Miguel Romera-Navarro, which occurred in Austin, 


Texas, on May- 3, 1954. A Necrology with Bibliography will appear in 
the October number. 
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